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UNSOLVED. 

By IAN MACLAREN.* 

No. I.—THE CLASH OF DISHES. 


W E were living, a large and pleasant 
company, in a shooting-lodge at 
the head of a Highland glen, and 
conversation had turned one evening after 
dinner on the supernatural, and every man— 
for the women would not commit themselves 
—had declared with the slightest flavour of 
ostentation that he did not believe any 
nonsense of that kind. Conversation drifted 
away to the sport of the day, to the prospects 
of to-morrow, to a picnic at a certain romantic 
spot where the women were to join us, and 
to every kind of gossip. When the men had 
gathered in the smoking-room, which was 
panelled in black oak and lay largely in the 
shadow, and the circle round the lire had lit 
their favourite pipes and stretched out their 
legs with the satisfaction of men who have 
done a hard day’s work and now are at ease, 
someone turned back on the talk in the 
drawing-room. It was, in fact, the minister 
of the Glen, who often stayed in that lodge 
between Sundays, and who, being a High¬ 
lander and still a lad in years, was touched 
with the romance of superstition, and would 
have gone then—as, indeed, an old man now, 
he would still go—twenty miles to hear a 
ghost story. He had the idea that every 
man has at least one experience in his life, 
and he may have more than one, which he 
cannot explain on natural grounds and 
which therefore remains unsolved. When 
he put forward this view as a mere suggestion, 
and carelessly struck a match as if the 
subject were of no importance, a writing 
man murmured, as he watched the smoke go 
up to the ceiling, that he rather thought 
there was something in it, and a veteran 
from the Indian frontier looked at the 
lighted end of his cheroot and declared he 
half believed it. Then the minister, in his 
eager, boyish fashion, younger by far than 
any man present, made a proposal, with fear 
and trembling. The company would be in 
that lodge unbroken for over fourteen days, 
which meant fourteen nights in the smoking- 
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room, and it might be a wet day or two in 
the gun-room; and men, to say nothing of 
women—if, indeed, women should have part 
or lot in such a matter—could not talk for 
ever about grouse. Why should not each 
man describe—for the passing of the time, 
simply that—anything which had happened 
to him and which he could not trace to its 
cause ? And each man was to tell his tale 
upon the understanding that it was not to 
be taken for granted that he believed in the 
foolishness of ghosts ; that he was not to 
adorn the tale with any picturesque circum¬ 
stances for the amusement of his auditors; 
that he was at the same time to let us know 
what he had been doing before this tiling 
happened, and what he had been thinking 
about, and not to hide anything which might 
indirectly account for the impression pro¬ 
duced upon him ; and, lastly, that we were 
not to worry ourselves with arguing about 
the solution, but simply accept the tale as 
the account of something which the narrator 
believed had taken place, and which he had 
described exactly as it seemed to him. And 
as the minister had started the idea, it was 
insisted he should lead the way ; so he told 
them what had befallen him one night last 
winter—not because it was the only unex¬ 
plained incident in his life, for he was a 
Highlander, but because it was the latest. 

“ The date,” began the minister, “ was a 
Saturday in December, and I had been 
visiting a sick case five miles from the 
Manse. I left the farm about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and the darkness had 
fallen when I was a mile from home. 
There was also a slight mist, making it 
impossible to see more than a few yards 
ahead. As I was coming along the high 
road between trees, and where it was rather 
darker than usual, I heard someone running, 
apparently through the fields, and at right 
angles to me, and from the increasing sound 
I concluded he was approaching me. In 
ordinary circumstances I would not have 
thought much about the matter, for there is 
no danger to anyone by night or day in the 
Glen, and a highwayman would be incredible. 
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Bub the police at our county town had 
recently warned us that some dangerous 
criminals, who had committed a burglary 
with violence, were hiding in Perthshire, 
and that there was some reason to believe 
that they had taken work as unskilled 
labourers in our slate-quarries up on the 
hillside. Our solitary police-constable was 
told to keep an eye on any strangers, and if 
he could get sufficient evidence, to make an 
arrest, and for the first time in the memory 
of living man we had been snibbing our 
windows and locking our doors. A man 
running across a field as if to intercept one 
therefore suggested danger, and I stopped 
and turned in the direction from which he 
was coming. There was a hedge at the side 
of the road rising out of a slight bank, and 
over that hedge the man would have to 
climb. In less than a minute he was on the 
other side of the hedge, whoever he might 
be, and I saw his figure for the first time 
when he leapt on to the bank. A tall, 
strongly built man was all I can say about 
him ; his face in the darkness and at the 
distance of some six yards I could not 
identify. Standing on the' height, he threw 
up both arms as a man would do to stop 
a train, and cried in a low, clear voice: 
‘ Halt! ’ and I thought he was about to leap 
down; but he remained with his arms still 
raised on the other side of the hedge, a 
weird figure, half veiled in the darkness, yet 
faintly outlined by a faint light. 

“ ‘ Who are you, and what do you want ? ’ 
I replied, facing him from the road. * I am 
the minister. 1 

“ ‘ The minister, 1 he said, with the same 
penetrating voice, ‘ the minister. 1 Then his 
arms fell, he jumped backwards, and began 
to run away as rapidly as he had come, and 
in a minute or two the sound of his footsteps 
had ceased and everything was again silent. 

“ On Monday I visited the farm to which 
the field belonged, and whose house was the 
only one near the spot, and I cautiously 
questioned them whether any stranger had 
come to their door or passed in their hearing 
on Saturday evening. They had seen no 
one and heard nothing, and I discovered 
that it could not have been any person 
belonging to their own household. So the 
man who ran across the field and stood upon 
the bank was not accounted for. But of 
course I am not suggesting that there was 
anything supernatural about him or his 
coming. Whoever he was, or whatever he 
wanted, he was a living man, and I only 
mention the incident because it may have 


shaken my nerves, and because it will help 
you to understand why I anticipated some¬ 
thing might happen that night. When I 
arrived at the little village, and before going 
to the Manse, I called at the constable’s and 
asked him whether there were any news about 
our suspects. He said that he was only 
waiting till Monday, when he l*dieved the 
men would come down to the village in the 
evening for their stores, to arrest two men 
who he was convinced were the fugitives, 
and on that occasion he would require the 
aid of some of the young fellows, as he 
expected a fierce resistance. I asked him 
whether they had done any mischief in the 
Glen, or whether there had been any com¬ 
plaint. He said that he had heard of 
nothing, and that he was not afraid of their 
doing any injury, because that would be 
simply giving themselves away, and would 
lead to instant capture, which seemed a very 
reasonable view, but it left my running man 
a somewhat eerie mystery. They were 
arrested on the Monday evening as they 
were leaving our public-house, aud resisted 
so fiercely that the constable required the 
aid of four of our young fellows before they 
were bound hand and foot and placed in a 
cart to be taken down to Muirtown. I was 
present at the arrest, but could not identify 
either as the man of Saturday, nor could I 
recognise the voice. 

“ It seemed to me best to say nothing to 
my housekeeper about the bad characters 
who were supposed to be in the district, 
because in my absence she had to live alone 
in the Manse, and although the nearest 
house was only the space of a garden away, 
there was a high wall between, and the only 
communication was through our grounds 
and round by the church. We were prac¬ 
tically without neighbours, and that evening, 
as I came in beneath the trees whose leafless 
branches touched the porch of the church, 
and by the side of a high fir hedge, and 
along the garden walk, I may confess that I 
looked round more than once in the darkness, 
half expecting to see a figure in the shadow 
and to be again summoned to halt. As I 
am accustomed to be on the road and to 
cross the moor and to come through our 
woods at every hoifr both of the day and 
night, you must not think me a timid towns¬ 
man, or one to be thrown into a panic at 
the incidents of country life—say, when an 
owl hoots close beside you; or a bird rises 
at your foot on the hill; or the shape of 
a Highland cattle beast looms suddenly out 
of the darkness ; or, as happened one night. 
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a keeper springs out of a ditch and demands 
your name, thinking that at last he has 
caught one of our clever poachers. A new 
sense of danger had taken hold of my 
imagination. I realised how lonely the 
Manse was, and how many hiding-places 
there were among the trees and bushes of 
its garden. When I stood on the doorstep, 
I was conscious of looking round to see if I 
had been followed; and when I found myself 
beside the lamp in the little hall, and knew 
that the door was between me and anyone 
among the trees, I had for the first time in 
ray life a sense of relief from physical fear. 
It struck me at dinner that my housekeeper 
was fidgeting with the dishes and seemed ill 
at ease. After a little she asked me whether 
I had heard that some burglars were hiding 
at the slate-quarries, and that the Glen had 
been warned to take care of their houses. 
I said that I had been told something of the 
kind, but made light of the warning, only 
I added that it might be as well to see 
that the doors were locked and the windows 
latched ; but I rather laughed at the whole 
affair, pointing out that there was very little 
worth stealing in a manse, and that we 
ourselves would be rather difficult to carry 
away. As I had been engaged that Saturday 
in visitation, my sermon was not yet written 
(for young ministers are always behind with 
their work, changing and rechanging to the 
last hour), and after dinner I sat down for a 
few hours’ work at my writing-table in the 
study. This would he between eight and 
nine o’clock, and here again I think it fair 
to point out that before the thing happened, 
whatever it was, I had four hours’ hal’d 
brain work, which, as you may take it, 
either proves that I was in a perfectly alert 
and self-possessed state of mind, or, on the 
other hand, that I was overwrought and 
excited. 

“ About ten o’clock the housekeeper brought 
in a glass of milk, which I was accustomed 
to take before going to bed, and she asked 
me whether I wished that she should, as 
usual, take my black-and-tan terrier, who 
spent the evening with me in the study, out 
to the stable, where he slept with the big 
retriever. ‘ Where else,’ I asked, ‘ was he to 
go ? ’ and then she hinted in a roundabout 
way that I might like to have him with me 
in the house. He was the gamest dog I 
ever had, and would face up to any beast or 
any person, and I knew that he could put 
the fear of death on tramps and such-like in 
a way which had often cheered my house¬ 
keeper’s heart. So 1 rather chaffed her 


upon being afraid of the burglars and wish¬ 
ing to have him in her own room ; but I was 
concerned to notice that, although she was 
one of the coolest women I ever saw, and 
used to remain cheerfully alone in the Manse 
a fortnight on end when I was on holiday, 
she was shaken and seemed to have an 
apprehension of something going to happen. 
I was not particularly anxious to go out to 
the stable myself, but it was better that I 
should go than that she should be scared, so 
I took Jack out; but instead of going by 
the front door and round by the garden, I 
went through the kitchen and out at the 
back door. I left the kitchen door open, 
and crossing to the stable I kept an eye 
upon it, for (I am telling everything to show 
one's state of mind) it occurred to me that 
if a man were hiding near by, he might go 
in when my back was turned and hide 
somewhere in the house. As soon as Jack 
was in the stable and I had heard the 
retriever give him a warm welcome, I went 
into the house without sauntering through 
the garden as on another night I might 
have done, for even in winter a turn in the 
garden with your pipe is a good preparation 
for bed. When I came in, I locked and 
bolted the kitchen door, and then I went 
through the house, fastening all the windows 
and seeing that the house was really empty, 
except for the housekeeper, who had now 
gone to her room, and myself. Then I 
returned to the study and began to work 
again upon a sermon which was rather 
refractory. This would be about half past 
ten, and by eleven o’clock I was immersed 
in my subject. 

“ Perhaps I had better explain at this 
point the geography of the Manse, in order 
that you may understand how I heard what 
I heard, and how I went where I went. The 
study was on the right hand of the front 
door as one entered, and the dining-room on 
the left, with a passage between from which 
the staircase started for the upper floor. At 
the end of this pissage there was a door, 
a little further on another door, which two 
doom shut off the kitchen premises from the 
rest of the house ; and these premises consist 
of a kitchen directly behind the study, 
behind the dining-room a large pantry, and 
then beyond the kitchen a scullery, with a 
servant’s bedroom opening out of the scullery. 
This room has a window looking on the 
garden, and a fixed bed ; but as it is a dreary, 
damp little hole, my housekeeper uses one 
of the four bedrooms upstairs which com¬ 
plete, with a number of cupboards, the 
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accommodation—for the Manse is a bachelor’s 
house. Between the study and the kitchen 
where it happened, there was, therefore, only 
an inner wall—but it was, according to the 
fashion of building in the Glen, very sub¬ 
stantial—and sitting by my study fire', I 
could not hear any sound in the kitchen 
unless it were something quite abnormal. 
Twelve o'clock rang out on a grandfather’s 
clock in the passage just when I was writing 
the last words of the sermon, and I reckoned 
that it would take me half an hour to 
correct, and then I might go to bed with a 
clear conscience. A little later there was a 
sound as if someone were tapping on the 
study window opposite where I was sitting, 
and I laid down my pen and looked at the 
back of the shutters —for I forgot to mention 
that, for the first time, I had that night 
closed all the shutters on the lower floor. 
Yet through the shutter came distinctly the 
sound of something, sometimes scratching 
the glass, and sometimes flipping it. I went 
over to the shutter and heard the sound at 
intervals still more clearly, and then con¬ 
sidered whether I should put out the lamp 
and open the shutter, or whether I should 
go quietly out through the front door and 
come upon—well, whatever was doing this, 
from the outside. Then it came to me what 
a fool I was, for a branch of the rose tree 
which covered the south wall of the study 
was hanging loose, and when the wind was 
in a certain auarter flapped upon the window. 
I mention this alarm, as I have told about 
the burglars, simply to show that I was 
nervous and expectant, and when I walked 
over to the fireplace to get some tobacco, the 
hand of the little clock on the mantelpiece 
stood at 12.20. I lit my pipe and was 
turning over the concluding passage in my 
sermon, before going to correct it at the 
table, when I heard the sound, and now I 
have come to what did happen. And one 
thing is perfectly certain: standing on the 
hearthrug and considering how I should 
shape my last sentence (a young minister is 
much concerned about such things), I was 
absolutely awake and in possession of my 
faculties. 

“ What I heard in an instant and in the 
stillness of the house was a sound which 
can be distinguished from every other, and 
can, as far as natural causes go, be created 
only by one means. It was a loud and 
ringing clash, which occurred once and then 
was followed by silence. I took the pipe 
out of my mouth and stood at attention. 
Everything was quiet, so that I could hear 


the ticking of the clock in the lobby and a 
mouse squeaking behind the skirting-board. 
As regards the explanation of the sound, I 
had not the slightest doubt; I knew, as I 
then supposed, what had made it and who 
had caused it. It could only have come 
from the fall of one or more pieces of metal, 
and from the quarter of the sound, as well 
as from the fact that that was the only place 
where there was sufch metal, they had fallen 
upon the kitchen floor. Either a number of 
tin dish-covers had been thrown off from 
the wall and descended on the stone flags, or 
else—and this was what I thought more 
likely (for my mind was working with much 
rapidity and I was laying out the scene)—a 
large meat-jack—for such things were a 
portion of kitchen equipment in the ’seventies 
—had been knocked over with violence. Nor 
had I the slightest doubt who had done this, 
and how he had come to do it. The warning 
of the county police had not been a mere 
scare, and the poverty of the Manse had not 
been an absolute security. Our burglary 
had come, and we were going to have an 
adventure. They had opened the kitchen 
window—which could easily be done, for it 
was level with the garden—had turned back 
the shutters, and then one of them, had 
climbed into the kitchen, but had done so in 
such a careless fashion that he had either 
jerked off some dish-covers from the wall near 
the window—which was, however, unlikely— 
or had upset the meat-jack, which, being 
much in use, stood close to the window; and 
I took for granted that this was really what 
had been done. On the other side of the 
wall, a few feet from me, were the burglars. 

“ Standing still upon the hearthrug —and 
with only this difference of attitude : I turned 
my back on the fire and faced the door—I 
considered the plan of campaign. Should 
I go out by the front door and round to 
the village to secure the help of the constable 
and some of the men, in which case, if we 
were quick, we might take the burglars in 
the rear and capture them gloriously ? Or 
should I face them myself and trust to good 
luck, not for their capture, which would be 
impossible with one man against two—for I 
took for granted there would be two—but 
for their hurried retreat, in which case I 
should then rouse the village, and if we did 
not capture them that night, they would 
be taken in the morning. I decided against 
the former plan, because the front door 
could not be opened without a jarring noise 
that rang through the house; because they 
would almost certainly leave one outside at 
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“The meat-jack stood 
as erect as ever.” 


the window, mid he would almost as certainly 
hear my footsteps in the garden; and also 
because I did not like the idea of leaving 
the housekeeper even for a few minutes with 
those ruffians, lest she should come down¬ 
stairs and fall into their hands. It seemed 
necessary that I should deal with the burglars 
myself, aud I wished that moment that I 
{possessed a revolver, although—and I mention 
this to show that I was not over-excited—I 
thought it very likely the revolver would be 
as dangerous to myself as to the burglars. 
Yet I judged that it certainly would have 
impressed them, and I resolved to purchase 
one on my first visit to Muirtown. As I 
had none that night, I decided to take the 
biggest stick in the lobby as I passed, and 


this was my plan of 
campaign : To put 
out my study lamp, 
so that its light 
might not shine 
into the lobby and 
place me at a dis¬ 
advantage if I had 
to retreat that way; 
to open the study 
door as quietly as 
possible, and to go 
down the darkness 
of the lobby on tip¬ 
toe ; aud then to 
open the two doors 
between the lobby 
and the kitchen 
with as much com¬ 
motion as I could 
make; so that when 
I rushed, not at too 
great a pace, into 
the kitchen, I should 
find one of the 
burglars outside, 
and the other 
making his way 
through the win¬ 
dow, and perhaps giving me an 
opportunity <4 identification. 

“While my hand was on the 
handle of the study door aud I 
was gently turning tne lock—for I 
was great in the idea of not scaring 
them till I was almost upon them— 
the clash was repeated, and this time seemed 
to ring through the house, dirling and 
reverberating as if notone but half-a-dozen 
meat-jacks had been dashed upon the floor. 

The invaders had st.I still for a minute or 

two—so I argued—and then,blunderingabout 
the kitchen, they had swept down the covers 
upon the meat-jack. Perhaps one of them¬ 
selves had fallen, to complete the catastrophe, 
and now, with such a noise about their ears, 
even professional burglars would be panic- 
stricken. It struck me even at that moment, 
however, that skilful craftsmen would not be 
likely to play the fool with clashing cymbals 
after this fashion, and that if these were the 
men, they must be hopelessly drunk. Every¬ 
thing was quite still again as I tip-toed down 
the passage, but as I stood opposite the first 
door I was conscious of a certain dread for 
which the burglars did not account. There 
was not the slightest sound from the kitchen, 
no whispering, no shuffling, no moving of 
anything. I was conscious of an almost 
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irresistible desire to leave the whole matter 
alone, to rush upstairs and lock myself in 
my bedroom. For what ? Because a couple 
of rascals had broken into the kitchen and 
were trapesing among the tin dishes. I 
pulled myself together, tore the first door 
open, shouted ‘ Who’s there ? ’ wrenched the 
second open, and buret into the kitchen—to 
find it in perfect order and empty of any 
human being ! 

“ The fire was still burning and casting 
its light through the kitchen. Standing in 
the doorway and looking round, I saw at a 
glance that the shutters were untouched, 
that the dish-covers were in their places, 
that the meat-jack stood as erect as ever. 
The doors into the scullery and pantry were 
closed, everything was in perfect order. 
Was it possible that the burglars, after the 
second alarm, had in the space of a minute 
or so put everything right, gone out through 
the window, and drawn the shutters after 
them ? I walked over to the window, dis¬ 
covered that the little bolt was in its place, 
and also—what I had not noticed before—that 
a small plant was standing on the ledge of 
the window. If it had been possible for 
skilful workmen at their trade to re-bolt the 
shutters from the outside, which would 
certainly have been a feat of dexterity, not 
even an Indian juggler could have placed a 
flower-pot close up to the shutters where the 
halves met. No one had come through 
the window, and therefore no burglar was 
likely to have thrown down the meat-jack. 
But perhaps I had assumed too hastily that 
they had entered through the kitchen 
window; they may have been able to squeeze 
themselves through the smaller windows of 
the other rooms, and they might now be 
either in the scullery or the pantry. I lit 
the candle, and was conscious as I did so of 
keeping a watchful eye on the closed doors ; 
and then I explored the pantry. Nobody 
there ; and the window—which, by the way, 
had a perforated zinc covering—was abso¬ 
lutely intact. If they were anywhere, they 
must be in the scullery or in the servant’s 
bedroom ; and when I entered these recesses, 
I felt a chill at my heart which I do not 
think was due to fear of any man, for by 
this time I was beginning to despise the 
burglars, or perhaps really to doubt their 
existence. The scullery was empty; and 
then I opened the door of the bedroom, and 
shivered—not, I want to say at once, on 
account of anything I saw, for the whole 
contents of the little room were the wooden 
framework of the bed and a couple of empty 


boxes which had been stowed away there to 
utilise the space. The window was not only 
closed, but was protected within by a spider’s 
web, and although I believe history has 
shown in a romantic case that this does not 
prove no one had gone that way a short 
while before, it was sufficient evidence for 
my purpose. Whatever had caused the 
dash, it was not burglars; and if so, what 
was it ? 

“ Standing in the room, I was conscious of 
a feeling which I may describe as a mixture 
of curiosity and dread. Without any reason 
to go upon, and without, indeed, reasoning 
about the matter at all, I appeared to have 
felt, as by an instinct, that if any solution 
of the clash could be found, it would be in 
that bedroom. Why, I did not know then 
and do not know now. Holding up the 
candle, I examined the walls, which were 
unpapered and streaked with damp; the 
bed, whose woodwork was beginning to 
decay ; the floor, which was of earth, with a 
strip of planking iu front of the bed. There 
was certainly nothing mysterious and nothiug 
hidden in that room, and yet I felt in my 
heart that I would rather have met twenty 
burglars than slept in it for a night. While 
I was examining the room again, I heard a 
sound, and immediately blew out my caudle, 
for it was a stealthy footstep in the kitchen. 
After all, I had been outwitted, for I had 
forgotten that there was a door out of the 
pantry into a little passage which came in 
between the two doors that divided the 
lobby from the kitchen. Whoever had been 
in the kitchen had dodged round behind my 
back, and now was between me and my base; 
or was the footstep like the clash, and was I 
to-night the subject of a sustained delusion ? 
By this time I was getting angry, like one 
who is playing Blind-man’s-buff and is being 
touched on every side by unseen people. 
Holding the candle in my hand as a life- 
preserver, for I had laid down the stick on 
the bed, I wheeled into the kitchen and 
found myself face to face with flesh and 
blood at last, for my housekeeper, in light 
undress, was standing just within the kitchen 
doorway. 

“ She was not young and, as I said before, 
she was not nervous, but terror sat upon her 
face, and it was to her credit that she did 
not faint as I came out, candlestick iu hand. 

“ ‘ What is it, sir ? ’ she whispered rather 
than said, and then she explained that she also 
had heard the clash, and thought, like myself, 
that the burglars had come at last. She rose 
and listened, not knowing whether I were in 
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bed or in the study, and then had heard me 
go into the kitchen and had waited anxiously 
for what would happen. The housekeeper 
had, indeed, come down part of the stairs in 
order to give assistance if she could be of 
any help, and now she had begun to take in 
the situation. 

“ * Have you seen nobody, sir ? What 
is it ? ’ 

“ My first idea was to pretend that there 
had been nothing, and that it was all a false 
alarm ; but she was too shrewd a woman to 
be deceived, and too sensible to be treated as 
a child. I admitted that there was a mystery 
somewhere, but suggested that she had better 
go to bed again, and prophesied that we 
should not be troubled in the same way again 
that night. Before lying down rayseif—for 
I did not take off my clothes, in spite of all I 
said to Margaret—I went through the whole 
house, into every corner of it except the 
housekeeper’s room, opening cupboard doors, 
exploring the recesses of wardrobes, and look¬ 
ing under the beds, simply to satisfy myself 
that no person was concealed in the house, 
and that we were not being befooled by any 


human agency. As I expected, we were not 
disturbed agaiu, and, I may as well add, have 
never heard the clash of dishes since. 

“ During Sunday I had enough to do with 
my own work, without trying to solve our 
mystery ; but on Monday morning, when the 
snow was falling heavily and visitation was 
almost impossible, I wrought upon the 
problem with all my might; but only 
arrived at the following somewhat dis¬ 
appointing conclusion—that I was in full 
possession of my faculties when I heard the 
noise ; that it took place in the kitchen, and 
could only have been caused by the fall of 
tinware ; that no tinware had fallen, or that 
it had been immediately replaced ; and, there¬ 
fore, as it had been immediately replaced, and 
no one was to be found in the premises, there 
was no natural cause to account for the inci¬ 
dent. When I came to seek for a cause out¬ 
side the natural, I could only speculate, but 
my mind turned at once to that little room, 
partly because it was so dreary, partly be¬ 
cause I had l>een so affected by its atmo¬ 
sphere. I examined it again, and this time 
with the utmost care, and in doing so I 

found that there was 
a slight space, not 
more than the 
eighth of an inch, 
between the rough 
wood panelling at 
the top of the bed 
and the wall. As it 
was hanging loose, 
I forced it off with 
a chisel, and was 
rewarded for my 
pains by finding a 
scrap of paper, 
faded and mouldy, 
which I took to the 
study and spread 
out very carefully. 
It seemed to be 
part of a letter, with 
the beginning and 
end removed, and it 
read as follows :— 


“It was a stealthy footstep in the kitchen. - ’ 


“ ‘.... do not 
betray me, for it 
would be ruin at 
the beginning of 
my career. Wait till 
Wednesday night, 
when I shall come, 
if 1 can get away 
from an engagement 
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in Muirtown. Leave the kitchen window 
unlatched, and remove those confounded tin 
dishes, or the minister will hear in his room 
above. If you dare . . . So it ended. 

“The letter had lain in its hiding-place 
for many a year, and now it threw only a 
faint light upon the past and present. 
Twenty-five years before, the minister was a 
man well up in years, and his sister kept 
house for him. Their servant was the last 
that used that room, and I learned, by very 
cautious inquiry, that she was a good-looking 
girl, and that one morning she was found 
dead in bed. The cause of death was not 
very clearly known, but it was supposed to 
have been failure of the heart. And the 
only thing that was heard during the night 


was the fall of some dishes in the kitchen. 
The sound awoke the minister, but as he 
heard nothing more and was an elderly man, 
he went to sleep again. It was supposed 
that she had risen to get a light, and had 
knocked the dishes over by mistake, and that 
then she had crept back to bed and died. 
It was four-and-twcnty years ago that 
happened, and no one can tell anything more 
about the matter. Was it a love affair ? 
Who was the man from Muirtown ? Did 
he come that night ? Did he give her 
some quick poison, or did she die in the 
excitement of farewell ? Was it he who 
overthrew the dishes that night? Is he 
dead now himself, and did he come back to 
rehearse the tragedy ? That is all,” said 
the minister, refilling his pipe. 


IN A FAR COUNTRY. 


^yiLL you take me beck again, 

Hills and woods I knew of old? 
Will you take me back again. 

With my sorrow and my stain, 
Will the old-time love still hold ? 


Will you make me whole again. 

Silent hills and sunny land? 
Broken dreams I bring to you, 

Who the first young rapture knew, 
Will your pity understand? 


Will you fold me close again? 

For I'm wearying to come; 

Just to lay me on your breast, 

In your quiet and your rest, 

Like a child—come home. 

ARTHUR KETCHUM. 
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UNSOLVED. 

By IAN MACLAREN.* 


No. II.-AN UN HIS 

A S tlie minister hud suggested the idea 
of every man in the party telling an 
incident in liis life which could not 
be explained on natural grounds, it was 
inevitable that he should lead the way, but 
on the second evening there was mneli 
hesitation who should follow him. One 
asked to be excused because he was the 
youngest, and it would not be respectful to 
precede his elders, and another because he 
believed he was the eldest, and the young 
fellows went first nowadays ; another because 
he had nothing worth telling, and a fourth 
because he wanted to think over what he had 
to tell, till at last the Indian soldier took his 
courage in Ixjth his hands. He wished us to 
understand that a man who had been fighting 
twenty years in frontier wars, where you 
never* knew when you might have to turn 
out and hunt a mountain tribe, had no time 
for literature, and that he could not pretend 
to tell his yarn like a writing-man ; but what 
he had to say was what had happened, and 
as it was still fresh in his experience, he was 
sure of every detail. And we assured him 
that what we wanted was not eloquent 
fiction, bnt plain, downright fact—at least, 
what seemed fact to each man, for we were 
careful to distinguish between what really 
had been and what was our impression. 

“ When I came home last spring,” he 
began, “after twenty years’ thief-hunting in 
the Indian Highlands, I did not expect any 
of the friends of former days to remember 
me, for that kind of work doesn’t leave you 
much time for correspondence; but some of 
them had seen an absurd paragraph in the 
papers which gave me credit for a lot of 
work done by other men, and so among 
other letters waiting for me on my arrival 
was one from Jack Stuart. Jack went into 
the Black Watch when I, for pecuniary 
reasons, as well as an unholy thirst for 
fighting, entered the Indian Army, where, if 
oue is lucky, a fellow can tight from January 
to December for a quarter of a century, and 

* Copyright. 1002, by Ilev. .John Watson, in the 
United Slates of America. 
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only one skirmish out of a hundred be heard 
of at home. A few years afterwards Jack 
succeeded to his father’s estate, and laid 
claim to an extinct peerage of extreme 
anti piitv, and having proved his case, became 
Baron Clunas. He now insisted that I 
should go down at once and resume the 
habits of civilised life, as he put it, in Clunas 
Castle, and in the society of his wife, who, 
he declared—being ill ways a smooth-spoken 
H igh land man -was dying to see me. He also 
promised, with a pretty sharp remembrance 
of past days, that if any old fool proposed to 
associate my name with the toast of the 
Army and Navy, he would put him in the 
guard-room, and that no person at Clunas 
would make the remotest reference to that 
confounded Victoria Cross. And upon those 
reasonable terms, because my heart was warm 
to old Jack, liccausc I wanted to see how lie 
looked as a Peer of Scotland—and it may be 
of the United Kingdom, for all I know—I 
packed up my home-kit, and after a first-rate 
journey in the good West ('oast Express, 
reached Auchterlonie Junction at G p.m., 
two minutes lief ore time, which was first-rate 
going. Jack was waiting on the platform, 
and I knew his old face at once, although 
he was stouter than he used to lie, and 
looking, as the Scots folk say, “ more 
resjionsible.” No wonder ! For he's Lord- 
Lieutenant of his county now, and they say 
—but yon fellows know more than I do 
about that.—will be in the next Government. 
He was in great order, and nearly reduced 
my hand to a pulp, declaring that he hadn’t 
been as happy since the day he was married, 
that there wasn’t a bit of difference upon 
me after twenty years’ campaigning, and 
all that sort of nonsense ; but all the 
same, it was pleasant to hear, for there are 
no friends like the old friends. And it 
wasn’t half bad, either, to drive with Jack 
that June evening along the quiet country 
road and through the bonny green fields, 
and then up the avenue of arching beech- 
trees, and to find oneself welcomed by a 
gracious woman in a Scots home of the 
ancient time. 
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“ First of all, I must have tea ; ami I can 
tell you tea from a woman’s haud in a 
Christian home, where yon can go to sleep 
without yonr revolver close to your hand, 
makes a man * feel good,’ as the Americans 
say, after he’s beeu living in tents and 
barracks for twenty years, sometimes not 
taking off his clothes for a week on end. 
While at tea, Lady Clunas told me that they 
had had rather a calamity at the Castle, and 
almost thought they ought to wire to me 
not to come. Some children had arrived a 
few days before, to spend a week or two with 
the younger members of the family, and now 
the whole lot were in for some infections 
disease. They didn’t know whether it was 
scarlet fever or chicken-pox, or what it was. 
They had removed the whole of the young 
folk to a wing of the Castle, where the guests 
usually had their rooms, and they were 
completely shut off ; and Lady Clunas hoped 
that I was not afraid of infection, and that I 
wouldn’t mind not having as good a room 
as they would have liked to give me. Of 
course, I assured her that I didn’t believe a 
microbe could get a footing upon such a 
sun-dried and weather-beaten old fellow as I 
was ; and as regards rooms, if they only saw 
the places I had slept in, they might be sure 
any corner that kept out the rain would be 
luxury to me. I told them that I was 
awfully ghid they had not cancelled their 
invitation, and so I am to-day, but if you 
had asked me at 12.30 next morning whether 
I was comfortable, I tell you I would have 
exchanged my sleeping quarters in Clunas 
Castle for the windiest and coldest hillside 
on the frontier. 

After tea, Clunas took me to ray room; 
but I paid little attention to it, except that 
it was some distance from the heart of 
the house, and that it was large and old- 
fashioned. During dinner we talked of old 
days, what had become of this man and 
that man. what had happened at home and 
abroad ; we tasted the former jests again 
and told the familiar stories of the past, and 
then we drifted to his peerage, and Jack 
explained that it was as old as the days of 
Queen Mary, that it had been lost in ’45, 
being attainted for treason, and that everyone 
had been pleased that his family had got it 
back again. The Castle had always been in 
their possession, although most of the land 
they now possessed had come through a 
fortunate marriage ; but he said the things 
he valued most of their hereditary possessions 
were certain relics of Queen Mary which had 
belonged to a relative when he was a lad, but 


had recently been left to him. As every 
man is interested in Mary, even although, 
like myself, he never reads a ’ ook and knows 
nothing about the controversies that are 
always going ou over her character and 
doings, my curiosity was at once excited, and 
I asked what kind of relics. ‘All sorts of 
things,’ he said, 4 for you must know that the 
Clunasof that day was Mary’s very good friend, 
and stuck by her through thick and thin, and 
it is said did some very curious things for her. 
Would you care to see them ? ’ Jack asked. 

“We were sitting at the time in his 
sanctum, which was half library,half smoking- 
room, where he kept his special possessions 
and did all his business. He rose and crossed 
to a recess, where he opened a heavy oak 
door and then showed me a safe built into 
the wall. 4 As the things are rather valuable 
on account of their antiquity, we keep them 
locked up.’ Opening the safe door with a 
key which he carried in his pocket, he lifted 
out a box bound with iron, and opened it 
with another key which he took from 
a private drawer in his writing - table. 
Then he laid the contents upon the 
table, and though I am not romantic 
or any of that kind of thing, I felt 
as if I were in the presence of Queen 
Mary. There was a ciborium, described in 
an old catalogue : 4 ane Lawer with a cowp 
and a cover of copper ennamallit, engraved 
with Old Testament subjects.’ There was a 
locket formed of a cameo having on one side 
a representation of the Crucifixion, and on 
the other the Scourging of Christ, set in a 
gold frame with an agate cover ; this locket 
was attached to a necklace of twenty pieces 
of agate all mounted iu gold. There was 
also a hand-bell which was used by the 
Queen during her captivity, with the Royal 
Arms of Scotland upon it, and the monogram 
for Francis and Mary ; and there was also a 
covered tankard of agate, having on the 
handle a lion’s head and a rose. One forgot 
the centuries between and saw Mary sitting 
at the high table in Holyrood with the 
ciborium before her, or dancing at a ball in 
the palace and wearing the necklace of 
agates, or sitting alone in Lochleven Castle, 
then wearying for someone’s company, and 
ringing the hand-bell. As I held the neck¬ 
lace in my hand, I wondered, as many men 
have done, whether all the stories told about 
her were true or not; whether she had any¬ 
thing to do with the murder of her husband ; 
whether, in fact, she was a beautiful, un¬ 
scrupulous, treacherous woman, or the saint 
that her friends would have her to be, or 
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whether she was, after all, just like other 
people, half sinner and half saint, and much 
sinned against. 

“ ‘ Interesting, rather,' said Jack. ‘ Why, 
if one were a magician, or even a spiritualist, 
I suppose, with that necklace in his hand, he 
could summon up Queen Mary some night 
and repeat the scenes of long ago. One 
could correct the historians then and pick 
up lots of incidents that have been forgotten. 
She must have turned many a man’s head 


on Darnley. She was just the young woman, 
I suspect, to linger either the necklace or the 
dagger as suited her mood at the time. 
Has it any story attached to it?’ ‘Well,’ 
said Olunas, * there is a yarn about the thing 
which came rambling down from one person 
to another, till one of our people a century 
ago put it into writing. It isn’t much, after 
all, and there may not be a word of truth in 
it, but its very existence shows the kind of 
thing that went on in those days at Holy- 
rood. More Frenchmen 
than Chatelar were in love 
with Mary Stuart, and, if it 
be not blasphemy against 
our fair Queen, some of them 
were said to have been more 
fortunate. According to the 
story—but I only give it,’ 
Chinas added, ‘for what it’s 
worth, and that, I dare say, is 
nothing—a French lord got 
this necklace as a pledge of 
love from Mary, and then he 
must needs talk of it, 
and there was black 
trouble in Holyrood. 
One night, drink¬ 
ing in a tavern, he 


“ 1 If you play any longer with that dagger, old man, you'll be having nightmare.* 


that we never heard of, I daresay,’ added 
Jack, ‘ and been in many a man's power 
whom she wanted to get rid of.’ As he 
spoke, he took up the only other article in 
the box and held it in his hand. It was a 
dagger with a short, strong handle made of 
silver, and a long, thin, steel blade of fine 
temper, and whose point was still keen. ‘ Is 
that another of the Queen’s possessions ? ’ I 
asked. * It’s a vicious-looking thing, and 
might very well have put the fear of death 


boasted to Lord Seton 
of the necklace, and 
Seton gave him the 
lie direct, saying that 
he never had any 
such gift from the 
Queen, and that he 
was nothing but a liar. 
Whereupon it was 
agreed, before they 
parted, that Seton 
and the French lord 
should meet in duel 
in the Queen’s park 
early next morning, 
and that the French 
lord should bring the 
necklace with him to 
prove that he had 
not lied. But Seton left declaring that 
no necklace would ever be seen, that 
therefore he would need no rapier for the 
French lord, but that he would beat him 
with a dog-whip as a slanderer of the Queen. 
That night the Frenchman was stabbed to 
death in his bed within Holyrood, and the 
next day, when some rumour of the tavern 
quarrel went round the Court, the Queen 
laughed with scorn and said that the French 
lords forgot themselves; and as she laughed, 
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the courtiers saw the necklace around her 
neck. No one knew who had stabbed the 
French lord, and no one conhl speak true 
about the necklace ; but this is certain, the 
Queen gave the necklace, before she went to 
England, to the Clunas of that day, and this 
dagger came down 
with it. I yield to no 
man,’ concluded Jack, 

‘ in admiration for 
Mary’s beauty and her 
cleverness ; but I 
rather think that the 
trimmie had ttie hlood 
of more men upon her 
conscience than history 
ever tells.’ As we 
smoked, I took up the 
necklace in one hand 
and I held the dagger 
in the other, and I 
declare — of course, I 
ought to mention this, 
for it may bear on 
what hapjtened — it 
seemed to me as if 
they were linked to¬ 
gether, the murderous 
Blade that may have 
let out many a man’s 
life and the ornament 
for a queen's neck, 
with its sacred sceues 
carved in the locket, 
just as I’ve read some¬ 
where that in those 
days religion and 
crime and intrigue and 
murder were all tied 
up together. 

‘“If yon play any 
longer with that 
dagger, old man,’ said 
Clunas, ‘you’ll he 
having nightmare. I 
think we had lietter 
lock the gruesome 
thing up along with 
the trinkets and turn 
in, for you’ve had a 
long journey, and 
twenty years without 
a decent sleep.’ So he placed the relies in 
the box, shut it up in the safe, and started 
to convey me to my bedroom. It was then, 
and not liefore, that I noticed how far the 
room was from the other quartern of the 
Castle. It was reached by a long passage 
with a stone Hour, which seemed to pass 


through a region of rooms stores! with books, 
antiquities, and the general wreckage of 
centuries, which for some reason or other 
was preserved—very likely because no suc¬ 
cessor cared to dispose of an accumulation 
which contained the history of his family. 


* 1 looked below the bed.’* 

We looked into one or two of the rooms, 
and when I reached my bedroom I had an 
impression of having travelled back three 
centuries and being in the middle of the 
sixteenth. The room itself required no 
apology from my host, for it was large and 
high, and I had noticed that its two windows 
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looked out. upon a beautiful stretch of green 
and trees. Its furniture, I could see at a 
glance, belonged to the days of long ago, 
and would have fetched a large sum in a 
London auction-room from the people who 
ransack the country for old oak and the 
fashions of the past. With the exception of 
a modern armchair drawn near to the fire— 
for even in early summer a fire is welcome 
at Clunas Castle—and the sitz-bath in a 
corner of the room, and my things laid out 
on the dressing-table, there was nothing 
modern in my bedroom. Every bit of furni¬ 
ture looked as if it had a history and deserved 
special study ; but the chief features of the 
room were the bed and a huge cabinet. 
The bed was of enormous size, and I judged 
must measure eight feet by six at least. It 
was, indeed, so enormous that I chaffed my 
host about it. 

‘“Well, if I have to make up twenty 
years’ arrears of decent Christian sleep, yon 
have fairly equipped me for the task. Why, 
man, that bed would hold three people, one 
way; and if they chose to sleep across the 
bed, there would be room for four. Where 
did this gorgeous ark come out of ? ’ 

‘“They say, if you must have it, that it 
started its history in Holyrood Palace, and 
that the curtains were embroidered by Mary’s 
own hand. They are certainly very much 
like some work of hers which we possess ; but 
then it has always been a joke in our family 
that everything ought to be assigned to 
Mary ; till at last one of my boys persuaded 
an English visitor, who was quite gone on 
Mary, that the new billiard-table which had 
just come down from London was one on 
which Mary and Darnley had played a 
famous match with Knox and Moray. We 
had better call the embroidery “of the school 
of Mary,” just as they palm off doubtful 
Italian pictures with the name of Da Vinci. 
One thing, however, you may dejicnd on, if 
it's any pleasure to you—the bed is of the 
sixteenth century and once was in a room at 
Holyrood.’ 

“ ‘ And this magnificent cabinet—for it 
would lie a shame to call it wardrobe—did 
Queen Mary keep her dresses in it, or was it 
honoured with her library ? It was fit to 
hold her jewels. What a magnificent piece 
of work ! I suppose the doors open ? ’ For 
the front consisted of two great carved doors 
with a canopy above. 

“‘It is rather a fine piece of furniture,’ 
Jack said indifferently. ‘ People that know 
say the workmanship is perfect. It seems 
to me rather a gloomy-looking ornament 


for a bedroom, although I suppose it was 
used at one time ; and it came to us, so the 
tradition runs, along with the bed. It’s not 
much use now, for there is so little practical 
accommodation inside, and the doors are so 
heavy to work, that it’s never opened ; and 
as this room is very rarely used, and never 
by women, you will see a wardrobe has been 
rigged up in that recess with curtains. Just 
as I thought—it’s locked ; so that if there’s 
any restless person of the sixteenth century 
inside, he’s safely locked up f<jr the night. 
Well, I hope you have everything and that 
you’ll be comfortable. I’m only sorry that 
you’re notin brighter quarters ; but if there’s 
anyone can hold an outpost, they say you’re 
the man.’ 

“I closed the door after him. I heard 
him tramp along the stone passage, where he 
closed one or two doors of rooms which we 
had left open, and then I heard the big door 
shut that cut off the wing from the centre 
of the Castle, and I was in solitary possession 
of the whole place. 

“ It was only a quarter past eleven, and 
from eleven to twelve in an English bed¬ 
room, except in the height of summer, is one 
of the most pleasant experiences of the day, 
especially to a man who has been for years 
out of his country. What I generally do is 
to get into my easiest coat and softest shoes, 
to pull the most comfortable chair opposite 
the fire, and to settle down for an hour’s 
reading with the most interesting book I can 
lay my hands on in the house. This is a 
reward for a day’s work or twenty years’ 
exile ; for there are no bedrooms anywhere 
like the ones in England—and, of course, I 
mean Scotland also, for it seems to me quite 
childish to be obliged to talk of Great 
Britain and Ireland when you mean the 
home country. As regards the furniture of 
the room, I honestly confess I never examine 
it. If there’s a good hard bed and a good 
soft chair, plenty of water and a glass to 
shave by, with a peg or two for your kit, I 
ask no more and don’t care what else is in 
the room. 

“That night, however—and I am keeping 
the bargain about telling everything—I did 
not sit down at least for a quarter of an 
hour in the armchair, and partly because— 
well, I may at once admit it—I felt doubtful 
about that room, and thought 1 had better 
make a reconnaissance just to make sure 
that there were no Afridis, either Indian or 
Scots, in the brushwood. First of all I 
satisfied myself that the black wardrobe was 
really locked, and about that there could 
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l>e no question. I then explored the recesses 
of the room, where there were one or two 
little cabinets which were empty, aud, indeed, 
could not have held anything larger than a 
cat, and finally I gave my attention to the 
bed. The bedding was all modern, I was 
glad to find, with a good stiff mattress which 
must have been made by special order. I 
studied the embroidery with a candle, and 
imagined the fingers that worked on the 
now faded silk, and the face that bent over 
it—beautiful, of course—in fact, grew quite 
poetical. And then—you see, I am making a 
clean breast of everything, and—you fellows 
needn’t laugh—I looked below the bed. 

“ Of course, I know that the great differ¬ 
ence between the two sexes is that a woman 
always looks below the bed in her room, and 
that a man never dreams of doing such a 
thing. As I am not married, I suppose that 
is true about women; but I can swear that 
it was the first time I had ever looked below 
a bed before getting in. 

“ There could be no doubt that 1 had the 
room to myself, or, at least, that if there was 
anyone in the room, he was safely secured ; 
and then I sat down to read ‘ John Ingle- 
sant.’ It seems to me, though I don’t 
pretend to be a judge of books, awfully well 
done, and to make the old days of the 
seventeenth century quite real, even to a 
man who doesn’t know much about it; but I 
could not get into the spirit of the book, 
even although I established the chair where 
I could see the whole room, laughing at 
myself as an old fool, and chaffing myself 
for imagining that I was once more on watch 
for the euemy. So I closed the book, 
undressed, and got into bed ; but there was 
something on my nerves, and I placed my 
revolver within reach. The bed was so huge 
that I could not make up my mind where to 
sleep in it, and finally—I wish you to 
remember this, for the arrangement explains 
the situation—as I do not use a bolster and 
pillow, being accustomed, as you can under¬ 
stand, to sleep with a low head, I removed 
the bolster and divided as it were the bed 
with it, so that it was as if two people were 
sleeping in it side by side. Then 1 put a 
pillow under my head, aud as the firelight 
played upon the embroidery of the curtains 
and the carved work of the cabinet, I fell 
a-speculating how many persons had slept in 
that bed, and how many had died in it; and 
then I wondered whether anyone had been 
murdered in it; and then at last the silk 
roBes on the curtains and the black oak-heads 
on the wardrobe got mixed up together, and 


I began to talk in a friendly way with Queen 
Mary, and she asked me questions about the 
frontier, and I offered her * John Inglesant ’ 
to read, and so I fell asleep. 

“ I had not slept long, perhaps half-an- 
hour—it could not have- been much past 
twelve o’clock when I woke, for the fire was 
still burning and one could still see things 
in the room. What made me wake, as I 
consider, was the creaking of a door, and 
I turned my eyes at once to the cabinet. 
As I looked, one of the doors seemed to 
shake as if it were moved from behind ; but 
I said to myself that this was only the eflFect 
of the light of the fire shimmering on its 
face. Then I heard it distinctly creak, as if 
its lower edge were rasping over wood. The 
other door began to move, and I sat up in 
bed. Was there someone concealed in that 
mysterions piece of furniture, and was I, 
after all my Indian fighting, to be now a 
party in a burglary squabble ? or—and the 
past took hold upon me. Another creak, 
aud the two doors were distinctly coming 
out. Whatever be the cause, the cabinet 
will soon reveal itself, and it would just be 
as well to la* prepared. I reached out my 
hand for the revolver. The door nearest 
me was now clear of the woodwork and 
began slowly to turn out, and I threw off 
the bedclothes. The other door swung 
itself clear with a further creak and also 
turned outwards. Perhaps, after all, they 
had never been locked, and heat plays 
’ curious tricks with furniture, making it 
speak and opening its doors ; but it would 
Ik* just as well to take no chances. It 
seemed to me that now, if it were simply 
that the temperature had cooled, and the 
doors, which had expanded iu the heat, had 
now contracted, and were opening of their 
own accord, they ought to swing more 
quickly; while they were being opened 
gently and stealthily, as if someone were 
behind them, but did not wish his presence 
to be known. Besides, had not the cabinet 
been locked ? Altogether, it was only wise 
to be on guard, and I quietly slipped out of 
the bed on the side further from the ward¬ 
robe, and from the shadow in the distant 
corner of the room, with revolver iu hand, 
watched events. I’ll trouble you for a 
match ; this cheroot has gone out. Thanks ! 
Oh, it’s drawing quite well. Where was I '< 
Oh, yes. Rattier absurd, wasn’t it, to be 
watching an old wardrobe iu the nineteenth 
century as if you expected a ghost ? and, of 
course, 1 know vou’ll sav all the time it was 
a dre.uu. 
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“ Well, to go on, and to describe what, at 
any rate, I believe I saw, the two doors were 
still being quietly and, as I would put it, 
carefully opened—and was that a hand ? 
Almost unconsciously I felt, just to be sure, 
that my revolver was in working order. Yes, 
the light could not have created those four 
white fingers—their whiteness impressed me 
at the moment, and—you know how quickly 
the brain works—suggested the hand of a 
gentleman. I knew this was not a burglar 
—and yet ? The doors were now more than 
half open, and in the recess of the cabinet I 
could indistinctly trace the outline of a figure, 
but not in our dress. Still they arc opening 
and are now three-quarters back, and with¬ 
out doubt, half standing, half crouching, 
there is a man within the cabinet who is 
pushing the doors open with great caution. 
As one of them is now betweeu the interior 
of the cabiuet and the light of the fire, I 
could see nothing more but that he was 
there, and that he was stirring as if about to 
make his exit. First I saw his foot come 
out and descend to the floor, for the cabiuet 
was raised above a foot from the level of 
the floor. I saw his leg to the knee, and 
recognised the dress of the sixteenth century, 
and, so far as I could tell, that of a 
nobleman. Then the blackness turned into 
a cloak, the other foot appeared, and the 
figure was now in the shadow made by the 
open door. The face I could not see because 
of the shadow, and because of what seemed 
to me to be a velvet bonnet brought down 
low on the forehead, while the left hand of 
the figure raised a cloak and covered the 
lower part of the face, but the right hand 
seemed to be free. 

“ I was now convinced either that I was 
the subject of a fool’s trick, which was 
impossible, or that—and there one must 
leave it. I felt a drop of perspiration 
trickle down ray forehead and fall on the 
back, of the hand which held the revolver. 
The figure crept forward in a crouching 
attitude and now was clear of the door, but 
even out of the shadow I could see nothing 
of the face except a whiteness and two eyes, 
partly because the light was faint, but chiefly 
because of the bonnet and the cloak. It 


crept to the bedside, while I—well, I raised 
the revolver to defend myself, and yet with 
a curious double sense that a revolver was a 
useless thing, being three centuries out of 
date. The figure now is at the bedside and 
seems to be searching, as one looks for a 
place to strike; and then suddenly I saw the 
right hand, which before I had only noticed 
in the cloak, lifted, and the light shone on 
the dagger which I had seen that evening in 
the box. Then the dagger descended with a 
lightning stroke upon what well might have 
been the sleeping form of a man on that side 
of the bed. Once, twice, and then I fired. 
Even as I aimed and pulled the trigger, I 
knew it was no use, but it was all that I 
could do, and—I must do something, after 
which I suppose I fainted. And that I had 
never done in my life before. 

“ When I came to myself, it was three 
o’clock and the room was full of light. I 
was lyinginthe corner where I had been stand¬ 
ing, and the revolver was by my side. My 
first glance was at the bed, where I saw the 
clothes flung back as I had left them. With 
an effort I rose till I could see across the 
bed to the cabiuet. The doors were closed, 
and it looked as it had done when I entered 
the room. There was no trace of any 
disturbance, and when I examined the bolster 
there was no dagger mark. Had it been all 
a dream ? And perhaps I would have come 
to that conclusion had it not been that one 
chamber of the revolver was empty, and that 
I must have fainted in that corner. 

“ Next morning, to satisfy myself, and on 
the excuse of interest in the cabinet, I got 
Cluuas to hunt about until a key was found 
that would open it. Of course it was empty, 
but in the back of it there was the hole, 
which I only detected, made by a revolver 
bullet which had passed through the wood 
and lodged in the wall behind. Yes, I slept, 
for four nights afterwards in that room, but 
I saw nothing more, and all I say about the 
incident is this, that it would have been 
better for that French lord cither to have 
had nothing to do with Queen Mary—who 
was a curse to everyone who loved her—or 
else never to have slept in a room with a 
closed oaken cabinet.” 
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was agreed among 
ourselves upon the 
Moor that the Indian 
soldier had done his 
duty the night before 
in a simple aud 
straightforward man¬ 
ner, and that an 
obligation lay on the 
rest of us to follow 
his lead. There was a dispute in the evening 
between the writing-uian and the barrister 
which should go first, and so much time was 
being lost that we called upon the soldier to 
order either he pleased to the front, and he 
chose the writing-man because he hoped the 
professional skill in story-telling would make 
up for his own poverty of speech the night 
before. A*nd after we had all protested that 
nothing could have been better than the 
soldier’s description of his midnight skirmish 
in the sixteenth century, and after we had 
insisted that the writing-man was not to 
dazzle us with the preciosities of literary 
style, or foist upon our simplicity some 
elaborately wrought fiction, we lay back in 
our chairs, and this was the story he told :— 
“ While I have been a citizen of many 
places, aud have no local roots, I took my 
degree at Edinburgh, and am proud of that 
slight connection with the austere capital 
of Scotland. Last week I travelled over 
Edinburgh on the top of an electric car to 
enjoy the glory of Princes Street once more, 
and to revive certain memories of the past in 
greyer streets and less fashionable quarters. 
In the afternoon I found myself in what is 
called the South Side, a district of which the 
West End of Edinburgh professes to be 
ignorant, but where a considerable numlier 
of well-doing citizens live and bring up their 
families, and which is much frequented by 
students. I did not notice where we were 
till suddenly, at a stoppage of the car, 1 
looked up and saw above me the top floor 
of a four-storey building, and a corner room 

* Copyright, 1903, l»y Kev. John Watson, in the 
I’nited States of America. 


with a window on the main street and one 
on a narrow lane at the side. At the sight 
of that commonplace room I started from 
my seat and left the car as by a sudden 
masterful attraction. It was not simply that 
in the days of long ago a student had lived 
and worked and had good fellowship in that 
room, for he had other lodgiugs in Edin¬ 
burgh which he would not have looked at 
twice, and some of which he had forgotten. 
It was because the sight of that room, even 
from the roof of a tram-car, brought up 
before him the most inexplicable experience 
of his life, and the most gruesome. 

“It came upon me that I should like, so 
far as might be, to renew the impression of 
more than thirty years ago, and I went up the 
lane and stood at the door which gives access 
to the flats above. I rang the upper bell, and 
noted from the brass plate that a maiden 
lady was now the tenant of the house—Miss 
Jane McKittrick. The door was opened from 
above by an ingenious arrangement which 
I used to admire because it secured the 
privacy of the stair, and saved the servants 
from the inconvenience of coming down 
with the call of every visitor. I mounted 
the familiar steps, and remembered how in a 
panic of my heart I had thought of bolting 
down them once in the early morning of a 
winter day, that I might escape from I knew 
not what, but, at any rate, save myself soul 
and body from an awful and hostile presence. 
When a trim and demure servant—the 
handmaid of an elderly, highly respected 
unmarried lady—met me at the top of the 
stair, and seemed, so far as her face expressed 
anything, to ask what such a person as I 
appeared to be could want with her mistress, 
I came to myself and faced an embarrassing 
situation. Was I to ask whether Miss 
McKittrick was at home, and would be good 
enough to see an unknown aud somewhat 
Iloheniian-looking visitor, and then, when 
I had got Miss McKittrick calmed after 
the excitement of a stranger’s invasion, and 
settled down in the room, was I to tell her how 
I used to toil long hours in that room, to say 
nothing of many a smoking conference with 
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men—some of whom are famous now, some 
of whom are dead—and what befell me one 
night when none of those men was with me ? 
If I did, and my speech came within a 
thousand miles of the reality, then Miss 
McKittrick would certainly faint, and the 
demure maidservant, when I brought her 
in haste, would shriek, people would come 
up from the flat below, and the police would 
arrive later, and I could not imagine what 
crime I might not be charged with. Certainly 
there would be a scandal and a paragragh in 
the evening papers, Miss McKittrick would 
leave her irreproachable little house that 
afternoon, and I, who had none of my own, 
would be a breaker up of homes, and very 
likely be prosecuted by the landlord for 
malicious injury of his property. Which 
sobering vision passed like a flash before 
my eyes, while I seemed to be looking into 
the face of Miss McKittrick’s carefully 
trained and highly proper handmaiden, and 
she on her part was questioning me by her 
countenance whether I had come to sell 
gas-burners or sewing-machines. 

“ I came to a hasty resolution to be honest 
up to a point, and having by good luck 
discovered a card in my waistcoat pocket, 
I asked Elizabeth—for that was what Miss 
McKittrick called her, just as her young man 
would call her Lizzie—to take it to her 
mistress with my compliments, and to ask 
whether of her kindness I might see her for 
a moment. After a moment’s hesitation, 
and a flattering decision on the part of 
Elizabeth that I was neither selling nor beg¬ 
ging, nor likely to steal ornaments from the 
table, I was shown into the very room, and 
stood in an instant on the very spot, where I 
had fought for my life. After an ancient 
bedroom, with a Queen Mttry’s bed and a 
ghostly cabinet, my room, I fear, will seem a 
poor thing, for it was only the little drawing¬ 
room of a fourth floor flat, and furnished 
according to the taste of an Edinburgh 
maiden lady, who collected once a year for 
the Indigent Gentlewomen’s Fund, and held 
strong views on the principles of a Free Kirk. 
A highly respectable and prim little room, 
with a chiffonier full of missionary curiosities, 
a venerable piano, antimacassars upon the 
chairs, and for ornaments on the mantel¬ 
piece wax flowers and alabaster vases. On 
the table lay the ‘Life’of that eminent High¬ 
land divine, the Rev. Dugald MacTavish, a 
copy of Mrs. Heraan’s poems, and the report 
of the District Visitation Society. Upon the 
face of it, it was a ghost-proof room, so 
proper and so orthodox that no tricky spirit, 


wandering to and fro and looking out for a 
temporary resting-place, was likely to cross 
the threshold. Nor was it a whit more 
romantic thirty years before, when it was 
the sitting-room of a light-hearted and very 
casual student, who was studying much 
against his will, and would much rather have 
been fishing on a Highland burn, or riding 
on his sheltie along a moorland road. 
Curious to say, there was a piano then, which 
aided us to the best of its jingling ability in 
‘Villikins and his Dinah, 1 ‘When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, 1 ‘ John Brown’s 
Knapsack was Number 24,’ and other high- 
class student ballads of the period, and 
there was also a chiffonier in my day, the 
iuterior of which was used for keeping 
tobacco, and the top of which was orna¬ 
mented with fencing-foils. Mr. MacTavish’s 
‘Life’ had not then appeared, and the District 
Visitation report had somehow been for¬ 
gotten, so the table was piled with classics 
which were loved, and mathematical books 
which were hated, relieved by a volume of 
Artemus Ward, then in his glory, or Guy 
Livingstone, whom we thought rather a 
dashing writer, and the old maid’s perjinck 
settee very different from the sofa on which 
a student and his friends sprawled at length, 
and whose holes and corners were stuffed 
with tobacco ash. But otherwise the same 
room, and a room which an historical and 
aristocratic ghost would be ashamed to enter. 

“ Miss McKittrick was the tidiest and 
timidest of little single ladies, and at first 
neither sat down nor invited me to take a 
seat; but after I’d thrown myself upon her 
mercy, and pleaded that I was a middle-aged 
and world-battered man who had bethought 
himself of his student days, and wished to 
see the rooms in which he had prepared for 
his degree, the good soul relapsed her natural 
reserve and her vague suspicion of unknown 
male visitors. She felt it was a lad’s romance 
and she forgot her years and mine—there is 
no kinder soul than a sweet-blooded old 
maiden lady—and she not only bade me 
welcome to my old room, but with a nice 
tact she suggested that I would doubtless like 
to be alone for a little ; so Miss McKittrick 
went out, closing the door, and left me with 
the past. 

“ I took a chair as like the one I used to 
have as could be found in Miss McKittrick’s 
room, and sat down at the table, and opposite 
me, nothing between us but mathematical 
books and sheets of paper, sat my coach on 
the night before it happened. It was all 
very well, you must know, in those days to 
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be a fair scholar in Latin and Greek, and 
even to have the trick of prose translation 
from English into Latin; but unless you could 
pass a certain modest standard in mathe¬ 
matics and natural philosophy, your classics 
would avail you nothing, and you could not 
get a degree. As I hated Euclid worse than 
anything, except trigonometry, and had not 
the slightest interest either in the laws of 
light or heat, it was necessary that some 
practised hand should cram me for the 
occasion — that is how I came to know 
McKinnon. It did not matter where I asked, 
or how I put my case, as soon as men got an 
inkling of the situation, every one of them 
said: ‘Get Angus McKinnon.’ They said that 
there had not been for twenty years such a 
mathematician known iu the University as 
this West Highland Celt, and that if he 
ever got to Cambridge, he would take the 
Senior Wranglership walking, but that he 
would never get out of Edinburgh because 
he couldn’t take his degree, never having been 
able even to translate Caesar or to distinguish 
one Greek letter from another ; that his 
power of calculation reduced the mathe¬ 
matical professor to silent admiration ; that 
he was as familiar with the fourth dimension 
as with the University public-house, which 
was saying a good deal; that he could teach 
mathematics to a Highland cattle beast, and 
that he had passed men through that de¬ 
partment of their degree who were barely 
sane; that he knew almost every question 
an examiner would ask, and crammed his 
pupils with answers which they remembered 
for about seven days and never understood ; 
that his power of drinking was portentous, 
and that it was doubtful whether he was ever 
sober; that his temper was Satanic, and his 
profanity an absolute monopoly, but that his 
genius for passing a fool through mathe¬ 
matics was beyond question. Therefore my 
friends agreed, with painful unanimity, that 
if I ever expected to get a degree, I should 
secure the services of Angus McKinnon. It 
was in a public-house that I found him 
about 10 a.m., and it was evident that he 
had already been ‘ tasting,’ but he was sober 
enough to demand a heavy fee in advance, 
and to declare, after half-a-dozen searching 
questions, that he thought I was on the 
whole, in the matter of mathematics, the 
greatest ass he had yet come across. He 
added, however, that if I were willing, as he 
put it, to ‘ mind what I will be telling you, 
and to be working night and day, and not 
to be meddling with speerits ’—which, he 
explained, was a temptation avoided by all 


mathematicians—‘ he would pass me through, 
or ’ (and on reaching this point he brought a 
gigantic fist down upon the table) * he would 
see both himself and me in a part of the 
universe where the question of degrees would 
be of little importance.’ As I looked upon 
him for the first time in that classic place— 
six feet two in height, forty-two inches 
round the chest, black-haired and black- 
bearded, with a strong-cut face and gleaming 
eyes—I could see beneath the drinking, ana 
the recklessness, and the swearing, and the 
roughness, that there was a strength of iron 
will and unquenchable manhood in Angus 
McKinnon. • 

“ Again McKinnon and I were facing one 
auother across the table on which, under his 
fiery compulsion, I had been forced to drudge 
for two months as I had never done in all my 
life ; and again McKinnon was showing me 
methods of solving equations so rapid and 
ingenious that even I could work them in a 
few minutes ; and finally drilling into my 
mind the principles of geometry with such 
force that I remember a very few of them 
even to this day ; and taking me through a 
hundred questions, out of which he was 
certain the examiners would ask twenty-five, 
and impressing upon me with triumphant 
emphasis that if I only stuck to the twenty- 
five he had prepared me for, and left severely 
alone the others he had not anticipated, and 
which with much frankness he implored me 
not to attempt lest I should reveal my 
idiotcy, he was prepared to swear, and did 
swear at some length, I would pass the 
mathematics. When I showed any intelli¬ 
gence, he was agreeable to the point of con¬ 
tempt, declaring that if my father had given 
me any real education when I was young, 
something could have been made of me; 
and when I did not follow him in a 
short cut through a calculation, he was fear¬ 
some, both in his looks and language ; and 
when I had not worked for him as he ex¬ 
pected, he would lose all control, and sweep 
the books off the table, and storm like a 
bull. As I was not a boy, there were times 
when I was almost roused to rebel against 
this violence, but I frankly confess that 
there was a fierceness and a virility about 
Angus which had, to use the Scots phrase, 
put the fear of death upon stronger men 
than I was. Besides, one found that under¬ 
neath the coarseness there was a heart in the 
man, and, even though it seems absurd to say 
it, a certain tenderness. He was honestly 
concerned about my passing, much more 
than about his fees, although he had driven 
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bo hard a bargain It was evident that he 
would be much, pleased if I obtained my 
degree, although his chance of obtaining one 
was the remotest; and there was a certain 
friendliness which disarmed him of half his 
offence. Frankly, I came to like McKinuon, 
and perhaps through the insight of 
this sympathy, I began to speculate about 


“ Sober enough to demand a heavy fee in advance.” 

the problem of his life. It was not a thing 
unheard of that a Celt should ‘ taste,’ 
but that a man of such trenchant intellect 
and will-power should play the fool before 
the eyes of all men, and be the song of the 
drunkards, demanded some solution. Had 
there been some tragedy in his life ? Was 
his heart eaten by vain regret ? Was he 


really a broken-hearted and hopeless man 
killing remembrance by alternate bouts of 
study and drinking ? He never once alluded 
to himself or to his life, and he was not the 
man whom anyone could question. One 
night he lit his pipe and stood upon the 
hearthrug looking into the fire, while I 
wrought out a problem he had set me, and 
glancing to see whether he was growing im¬ 
patient, I noticed that the fashion of his 
countenance had altered. The fierceness and 
the restlessness had given place to an ex¬ 
pression of unspeakable sadness, and if ever 
I saw remorse and despair upon a human 
face, it was that night. When we resumed 
work, McKinnon was courteous as only a 
Celt can be, and as he was on rare occasions 
when he seemed to come to himself. When 
he rose to go, I took my courage in both 
my hands and tried to say what was in my 
heart. What I did say I really do not 
know, but he understood. He looked at me 
for what seemed a whole minute 
in silence, then he put his hands 
upon my shoulder. I realised how 
handsome McKinnon must have 
been before his face was coarsened 
-- and he said : * Pray God you 
may never do in an instant what 
you will be regretting all the days 
of your life—when it is too late, 
too late.’ He left the room and 
let himself out. I had the sense 
not to follow, but from the window 
I saw him cross the street. I 
watched him till he disappeared, 
and that was the last time I saw 
McKinnon alive. 

“ Next day I sat for the mathe¬ 
matical exam., and as soon as I 
saw the paper was certain that I 
would pass. No wonder the in- 
capables sang the praises of Angus 
McKinnon, and declared that the 
gift of second sight in the matter 
of examinations was given to that 
Celt, for seventy-five per cent, of the ques¬ 
tions I had already worked over, and with 
the balance I did not meddle. When I left 
the examination-hall, my heart was full of 
gratitude to McKinnon, and I expected to 
see him at the door, for it was his way to 
meet his pupils when they came out and to 
hurry them into some corner, to snatch the 
paper out of their hands, to run it over in 
an instant, reviewing the imbecility of the 
examiners in ever returning upon their own 
tracks, or acknowledging their genius in set¬ 
ting questions which he had not anticipated, 
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and then dragging out from the unfortunate (suspected ) there was something wrong : and 
candidate what he had done and how he had he was that ceevil I was quite concerned, and 

done it, and what he had not done and why I asked him if he wudna be the better of a 

he had not done it; and then to announce warm drink. 

to him with absolute infallibility either his “ * There's nae doubt that he was given to 

success or his failure. Angus was not in bustin', and it was awfu’ what he could carry, 

the passage, nor in the auadrangle, nor and he micht let drop an aith at a time 

lurking anywhere beneath tne great arches when he was contradicted ; but eh ! sir, he 

of the entrance, nor in ambush at the gate. was a learned man, and though he never 
And I was inwardly cast down, 
for I knew that, thanks to 
him, I had done well, and, I 
confess it, I had hoped—having 
heard of such a thing—that 
he woidd shake hands with 
me. I hurried over to the 
University place of refreshment, 
into a back room which was a 
common haunt of McKinnon's. 

He was not there, nor had he 
called that morning. I inquired 
here and there among the men, 
but no one had seen Angus ; 
and they began to remark upon 
his absence, for he was a figure 
on examination days. Once, 
when Angus had had an inter¬ 
national difference with four 
foreign students, none of whom 
attended classes for a fortnight 
afterwards, and he could not 
appear hiihself for a single day, 

I had gone to work at his 
rooms ; now, with a chill upon 
my heart which I could not 
explain, I paid my second visit. 

When his landlady opened the 
door, I knew what had hap¬ 
pened, and she, recognising 
me, began to wail, as a right- 
thinking and well-bred Scots¬ 
woman ought to do on such an 
occasion. 

‘“Come in, bye,’ she said, 
with many tears; ‘ come in, 
bye; I ken yer face—ye were 
here a fortnight hist Wednes¬ 
day. An awfu’ dispensation, 
and terrible sudden; gaein’ 
aboot yesterday as livin’ like as oorsels, and gaed to kirk, he wud never let a word Ik* said 

lyin’ cauld this mornin’. A solemn warnin’ against the confession of faith. There was 

to be prepared, and no to be pittin’ aff to an impident whipper-snapper o’ an English 

the last; there to-day, and here to-morrow,’ student that he was tutorin’, and didna the 

added the excellent woman, with some con- body speak aw’ nichtin this verry boose—for 

fusion. I heard it through the open door—against 

Xo that he was juist liimsel’ last nicht, John Calvin ? And if Mr. McKinnon didna 

for ye could hardly tell that he had been give him sic a round o’ swearin’—for there’s 

tastin’. He cam haine aboot ten instead o’ nae doobt he was a grand swearer—that the 

twelve, and he was that quiet that I jaloused cratur came oot o’ the room as white as 
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a sheet. I’U warrant the smatchit’ll no 
meddle wi’ Calvin again,’ said the landlady, 
with much appreciation of McKinnon’s 
theological accomplishments, both in faith 
and word. ‘A weel built and responsible 
lookin’ man, and regular in his payments 
every Saturday niche, though there were 
times he could hardly see the money. But 
we have all oor faults, sir, and his were 
upon the surface, and no worth mentioning 
the day. I’m judgin’, from what he said to 
that Episcopalian haveril, that the root of 
the matter was in Mr. McKinnon. Ye’ll 
be wantin’ to see him ? ’ and the landlady 
dropped her voice. 

“ It was in his sitting-room, littered with 
books and papers, black with calculations, 
that the landlady had reviewed Angus’s 
character, and now we passed into the little 
bedroom which opened from the other room, 
and I looked on my tutor. He had already 
been dressed for burial, and the -landlady 
was satisfied with his appearance. 

“ * Naebody, I have been telt, kent much 
aboot him, and they say he has no friends. 
It’s a sad thing to be a lonely man. I 
considered that he was never happy, and 
mebbe he had his own trials; but he’s 
sleepin’ peacefu’ now, and he never looked 
so bonny in his life as he does this day. 

“ ‘ Yes, I sent for a doctor, and he said it 
was the heart; but it disna matter what it 
was. He’s gone, and except yersel’ aud 
mebbe some other young gentleman that 
he tutored, and the college fouk that tliocht 
so much of him, there’s nobody to mourn 
him or take charge of him. Here’s the key 
of his box. I’ve touched naething, and 
mebbe ye would open it and see whether 
ye can find the address of ony friend that 
should be asked to the funeral. And there’s 
aye thing mair, sir,’ and the landlady’s voice 
dropped to an awe-struck whisper: ‘ when we 
dressed him, I found this little leather pouch 
hanging on his breast, and do ye see that it 
is sealed and that I havna opened it. Would 
ye tak charge o’ it in case some friend should 
come to claim it ? Ye micht open it to see 
if he has left any directions.’ 

“ Once more I looked at my tutor ; then, 
when the landlady had gone into the sitting- 
room, I kissed him and bade him farewell, 
realising then that in the short time I had 
known him I had come to love McKinnon. 
In the presence of the landlady I broke the 
seal and opened the little packet. It con¬ 
tained one short letter ; but when I saw that 
the letter had no address, and was signed by 
a woman, I put it back in the case, and the 


case into my pocket, and told the landlady 
that it threw no light upon his family, but 
that I would keep it till it was claimed. I 
went to my rooms, forgetting that I had 
passed in mathematics and was now sure of 
my degree, and remembering only the tragedy 
of Angus McKinnon. 

“ It was our boyish way to celebrate the 
evening after a degree exam, by attending a 
Christy Minstrel function, and joining cheer¬ 
fully in the choruses ; but that night I shut 
myself in the room where I am, as it were, 
sitting while I tell this story, and which by 
every book and paper reminded me of Angus, 
and I mourned till night had passed into the 
morning. It is fair to take into account that 
I had been working for a fortnight till three 
in the morning, as well as the livelong day ; 
that I had had no physical exercise, and had 
been intensely anxious—in short, that my 
nerves were overstrained ; and now, upon the 
head of all, had come Angus’s unexpected 
death, which in my heart I believed, and sus¬ 
pected the doctor knew, had been some form 
of snicide. The room was already, in my 
imagination, full of McKinnon before I took 
the packet out of my pocket and read the 
letter, at which before I had only glanced. 
With the after-look I am free to confess that 
I ought not to have read the letter, and that 
in all the circumstances I should have de¬ 
stroyed it unread. My excuse was then and 
is now, that it was uot the curiosity of a 
stranger, but the love of a friend that moved 
me, for I was convinced that I held in my 
hand the secret of Angus McKinnon. As I 
took the letter out, I felt as if I should ask 
his permission, and for the moment as if 
across the table he had refused it with a 
fearful look, and had stretched out his hand 
to recover the letter. My fingers trembled 
when I unfolded the single sheet which 
contained on one side the whole letter. 
The writing was that of a well-educated 
woman, who through weakness was scarcely 
able to form the letters, and had to pause 
between the sentences, and this is what I 
read :— 

“ ‘ Dearest One, —The doctor says that I 
am dying, and there is something I wish to 
say to you before I die. I will write as well 
as I can, and the letter will be carried by 
sure hands. I have said that I slipped and 
was injured in the falling, and I charge you, 
as my last request, that you keep silence. I 
forgive you what you did, for it was your 
love turned into rage, and not your hand, 
which struck me. You know now that I 

2 o 
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was never untrue to you, my heart’s love, 
and I die loving you as you love me. 

“ ‘ Your faithful Morag.’ 

“ One understood it in a moment—his 
love for Morag, a girl of his own race by the 
name, though educated in the English speech, 
his jealousy of some other lover, his hot 
passion in some evil hour, and the ghastly 
issue which killed Morag aud sent Angus 
forth to live in unquenchable remorse and 
self-loathing. As I held the letter in my 
hand, I was conscious of a strange and pene¬ 
trating sensation, and now words, I am 
afraid, will fail to convey my experience. 
It was as if a wind were pouring into the 
room through some opening in the wall aud 
filling the room with a new and strange 
atmosphere which surrounded me and chilled 
me. Holding the letter in my hand, I rose 
and faced the door as if it had entered, and 
then I turned to the table as if someone were 
standing opposite me ; then I made an effort 
and flung off the impressiou, and sat down 
again by the fire and read the letter again —I 
will not deny it—with tears. Poor Angus ! 
Oh, the sorrow of things ! I started to my 
feet imagining I had been touched, and 
looked round the room, where every corner 
was visible and in which every sight was 
commonplace. Where was it ? And now, 
under a compulsion, which I could not resist, 
of nervous terror, but at which I laughed 
within my heart, I searched the room— 
below the table, under the couch, in the 
shadow beyond the piano ; and, still despising 
myself, I opened the doors of the chiffonier, 
in which nothing larger than a cat could 
have hidden, and lifted the lid of the piano. 
Nothing, of course. And although I did all 
this, I did not expect to find anything—I 
was not really looking for any visible person. 
Still holding the letter in my hand, I came 
back to my chair and was about to sit down, 
when, so far as I can describe it, the Pre¬ 
sence in the room gathered itself together 
and came close to me and tried to master 
me. 

“ As I stood beside the table, my hands 
clenched and hanging by my side, and my 
feet rooted in the floor, the Presence flung 
itself round me as one would do who was 
tryiug to carry a person away ; and although 
I knew not what it was, and knew not where 
it would carry me, I was convinced that I 
must resist with all my might, and that the 
resistance lay somehow in my will. If I — 
the personal being that says I—yielded for 
an instant, I would be lost, and the idea of 


lost, in the seuse of yielding to this Presence, 
was charged with horror. It was a wrestle 
for life or death, and lasted perhaps only 
five minutes, and then the strain relaxed and 
I had for the moment conquered ; I sank 
into the chair, and the perspiration rolled, 
rather in a stream than in drops, off my 
face. A horror laid hold upon me that, 
while the gas-lamps were burning in the 
street outside, and I could hear the sound of 
a belated passenger and the distant rattle of 
a cab, while there were liv ing people in the 
rooms across the passage, I was shut into 
this room with the other world striving to 
conquer me. How, I could not explain ; and 
for what end, I did not know. If the strain 
continued long, I should not be able to 
breathe. Making a great effort, I sprang to 
my feet and made a dash for the door. 
Before my hand was upon the handle, the 
Presence was between the door and me, and 
I was beaten back to where I had Iteen 
standing ; and now, shaken and weakened, I 
waited another wrestle. When suddenly 
there crept into my mind the idea that this 
Presence was not really hostile, but was con¬ 
tending for me to gain some end which 
was not my destruction. Could it be that 
McKinnon was acting on me from the other 
side ?—and the moment that I thought of him 
the deadly fear began to lift. He had sinned 
openly before us all, and he had sinned 
grievously in a way we had not known ; but 
the soul within him was not bad, and the 
power of McKinnon—if he had any power— 
would not be for death. As I was thinking, 
I was left untouched, as if it understood that 
I was trying to understand. What ailed 
him, and what could he want ? What was 
there that I could do for him? And Heaven 
knows that if I could serve McKinnon, I 
would, if only for his repentance and his 
agony. Morag was beyond my help, and yet 
it must have something to do with her in 
whom McKinnon’s soul was bouud up. 
Perhaps it was the letter, and I opened my 
closed fist and found the letter there crushed 
into a ball. As I looked at it and gently 
unfolded it, the Presence seemed again to 
enfold me—but how feeble words are to 
bring out the experience !—now it was with a 
persuasive and informing touch. It was the 
letter, and then in an instant I understood. 

I had broken upon the secret that was be¬ 
tween the man and woman, and having done 
so thoughtloss a deed, the letter might yet 
fall into others’ hands, and the trust of Morag 
be broken. They were both on the other 
side; and while this letter lived, their story on 
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this side was not closed. All the time I was 
looking at the letter in my hand, and the 
Presence was around me. The fire was still 
burning, for I had been cold that evening 
aud had built it high. As I moved a step 
towards the fireplace—now it seemed as if I 
were being led and urged—I knelt down, and 
then I touched the letter with my lips, as 
doing homage to a woman’s faithful love, 
and thrust it into the heart of the red fire ; 
and as I did so the Presence seemed to gather 


round my head with a caress. I leapt to my 
feet and cried aloud : ‘ Forgive me, Angus 
McKinnon ; I thought not what I did ! ’ I 
was alone in the room again, and the soul of 
Angus McKinnon was at rest. 

“ When Miss McKittrick came in, I 
thanked her for her courtesy and thought¬ 
fulness, but did not tell her what had 
happened in that room thirty years before, 
and the scene I had rehearsed in her little 
drawing-room.” 



T1IK TltVST. 

From a drawing by St. Clair Simmons. 
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UNSOLVED. 

By IAN MACLAREN.* 

No. IV.—THE SPIRIT OF THE PLACE. 


“TT was my good fortune,” said the bar- 

I rister, when his turn came to tell a story, 

“ to spend my summer holidays in the 
days of youth at a Perthshire farmhouse which 
stood among hills where the plain of Strath¬ 
more begins to rise into the Grampians. 
There was a little river to fish, and half-a- 
dozen burns where a boy could catch trout 
with his hand, and moors across which he 
could ride on his pony, and an endless change 
of scene, from helping with the harvest to 
going out to the shooters on the Twelfth, 
from gathering together a herd of Highland 
cattle on the hill—who had to be very deli¬ 
cately handled—to visiting a tinker’s encamp¬ 
ment among the broom, where the man 
repaired pots and pans, and the woman told 
fortunes. But the glory and inexhaustible 
attraction of the place was an old castle 
which by that time had fallen into ruins, 
and for which no one cared, and therefore it 
was at all times at the disposal of a lad in 
whom the spirit of romance, fed by Scott 
and Fenimore Cooper, was beginning to 
stir. Some fighting laird on the border 
line between the Highlands and the Low¬ 
lands, who never knew when the Caterans 
would come over the moor from the glens 
above and raid the cattle he had fed for the 
Southern markets, had chosen the site with 
care. Upon two sides there was a deep little 
glen, with a bum running at the foot and 
some fine old trees on the slopes, and here 
the cattle of the district could be sheltered 
in time of danger. On the top of the steep 
side of the glen the castle stood, and the land 
sloped away from it down to a river, and 
beyond the river it rose again into a little 
plain which in the olden times was covered 
with wood. When I could not fish any 
more, and nothing was doing on the moor, 
then I spent my afternoons in the castle or 
wandering about the den, and, as boys will 
do about the age of sixteen, I reconstructed 
the history of the past; and that, I suppose, 
explains what happened, or rather, it explains 

* Copyright, 1903, by Rev. John Watson, in the 
United States of America. 


how I lay open to the impression which I 
suggest was in the atmosphere of the place. 

“ It was not difficult to rebuild the castle, 
which had been a fortified house of four 
floors, with no windows on the lower floor, 
only portholes, with projecting turrets at 
two of the four corners, and most likely 
a range of low houses for horses and ser¬ 
vants, with an arched gateway completing 
the square. If one climbed carefully to the 
second floor, he could trace a dining-hall, 
with its huge fireplace and row of windows ; 
and, looking up, he could see the remains of 
a little bedroom which opened into a turret; 
and once, when no one was by to damp my 
daring, I managed to reach this bedroom, 
and looking through the turret window, 
could see across the plain on the other side 
of the river, and imagined how one might 
signal to a house in the distance. 

“ That afternoon I not only rebuilt the castle, 
but I also tenanted it with a laird who had 
been out in the Fifteenth, and was going out 
in the Forty-Five—having for the time come 
to terms with the Caterans on the basis of a 
common love for the Stuarts and a common 
hatred of all governments. I gave him a 
handsome wife, who was the daughter of a 
Highland chief; and being in a generous 
mood, I enriched him with a beautiful 
daughter, whose love story I intended to 
work out after I had settled the history of 
the family and thoroughly furnished the 
house. About sons I was not certain, but 
was inclined to allow them one, who would 
distinguish himself greatly at the Battle of 
Preston Pans ; but his career was also re¬ 
served. There were traces of fish-ponds on 
the southern slope, and the remains of a 
garden ; and after filling the ponds and 
laying out the garden on a generous scale, I 
gave my attention to a special corner under 
the castle wall where there still lingered the 
relics of a pleasaunce. There could be no 
doubt this was the lady’s own particular 
garden, for there were wild rose bushes and 
plants of thyme, and a yew tree, which had 
no doubt once been carefully trimmed, and 
also a fine old birch, beneath whose shade I 
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placed a seat. Sitting there in imagination, 
one could look down into the den, and hear 
the water running over the stones, and see 
cattle among the trees, just as they had 
been herded there for fear of raiders; the 
flowers were blooming, and outside this 
sanctuary the pigeons were cooing at their 
dovecote. Through an opening in the yew 
hedge one could see the afternoon sun 
shining on the fish-ponds. From the open 
window of the hall above I heard the clash 
of swords, and knew that the laird and his 
son were fencing, and from the high turret 
of my young lady’s room streamed out a 
Jacobite song. I was so pleased with my 
creation that I determined to complete the 
work while at it; and as it is tiresome to 
invent when you are standiug, I went round 
the corner of the old birch tree and lay down 
on the grass. I shut my eyes, that I might 
better see what was within ; and so it came to 
pass with me what happens to other people 
when they close their eyes in order to hear 
the sermon better and be relieved from the 
distractions of the outer world. I fell asleep. 

“ When I awoke—although, of course, this 
is an ambiguity of language -the sun had 
long been westering, and it was dusk round 
the old castle. How it came to pass, I did not 
think then and need not speculate now, but 
the scene had, as it were, grown and filled up, 
so that I was saved any more need for 
romancing. The trees in the den were 
smaller than when I fell asleep, but there 
were more of them, and the cattle were not 
as large nor as well bred as my good 
farmer's cows, but of them also there were 
more. As I looked round the corner of the 
birch, I saw the sweetest of little gardens, 
completely shut in by a high hedge, well 
stocked with flowers, chiefly white roses. In 
the garden there was a little summer-house, 
hidden under the castle wall and covered 
with ivy, so cunningly concealed that two 
people, at least, might meet there, and no one 
in the castle be any the wiser. There was a 
stir of life about the place, although every¬ 
thing was rougher and more common than I 
had imagined my ancient keep to be, except 
the garden, which, with its flowers and well- 
kept border, proved that one of the family 
had feeling and good taste. The voices that 
came from the courtyard were loud and 
rough, and through the hedge, although 
1 did see the fish-pond, I also, by 
another opening, caught a glimpse of a huge 
manure-heap, which could not be far from 
the front door of the castle. The windows 
of the room above my head were certainly 


glazed, but several of the panes were broken 
and some were repaired with wood. There 
were no dainty hangings, and someone had 
hung his coat outside to dry in the sunshine, 
which was now rapidly dying away. Only 
men’s voices came from the room, with a 
strong, coarse accent; and I was certain that 
my idea of cavaliers, daintily dressed, sitting 
in an oak-panelled room drinking a health 
to the King over the water, would be rudely 
dispelled if I climbed up the ivy and looked 
in upon the Laird of Kinnoclitry. As a 
matter of fact, I not only did not climb, but 
I was not able to move from my hiding- 
place beneath the birch tree. I was held 
there as by a spe u , seeing everything and 
entering into everything, but unable to say 
a word or lift a hand. From the beginning 
I knew that something was going to happen, / 
and that it would be terrible to behold, but 
that I should have no part nor lot in the 
matter., I was now present with one con¬ 
sciousness at some date in the eighteenth 
century, and looking upon life in my old 
castle as it used to be; but with my other 
consciousness I was in the nineteenth century 
—a lad who fished in the burn beneath and 
had made his own romances about the castle. 
And, in passing—though, of course, in those 
days I did not work the idea out—is it not 
possible to l*e with one consciousness in one 
century and one place, and with the other 
consciousness in another century and in 
another place ? And may it not be possible 
- and I will not trouble you further with 
any other speculation—for the atmosphere 
round one to be so charged with tragic 
events that they may become visible to a 
person in a susceptible state, as secret w riting 
contained on paper can be flung out when 
exposed to heat ? Even as I stood, I felt like 
two people, and the one of the nineteenth 
century was disappointed and disgusted with 
the sight of the courtyard, and a slatternly 
woman crossing the manure-heap, and that 
most unromantic garment hanging on the 
wall, and the remains of food cast out from 
the window upon the grass near my tree. 
But if romance be love and w’ar, I should 
have enough before all was done. 

“ The voices ceased in the dining-room, 
and a minute later I heard them in the 
courtyard ordering the horses to be brought, 
and announcing a journey to Blair, where 
the Lairds of Balhousie and Oaighall, to¬ 
gether with other drinking worthies of the 
district, were to hold a carouse for the night. 
An old man, short in stature, but strongly 
built, clad in hodden grey, with riding boots. 
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and armed with a sword at his waist, I took 
to be Kinnochtry himself ; and the young 
man, taller and slighter, but also powerful, 
who was armed with a lighter sword and 
was rather more fashionably dressed, I con¬ 
cluded was the young laird. They told 
someone whom I could not see, but took to 
be a serving-man, that he need not expect 
them home that night; aud riding away, they 


that young Kinnochtry was singing * The 
Bonnie Earl of Murray.’ 

“Ye Hielands and ye Lawlnnds, 

Oh! whar hae ye been? 

They have slain the Earl of Murray, 

And hae laid him on the green. 

Now wae be to ye, Huntlv, 

And wherefore did ye sae? 

I bad you bring him wi f you, 

But forbad you him to slay. 



left a charge that the keep be securely 
locked before night fell, and a good watch 
be kept, lest any Highland limmer should 
creep into the den and steal the cattle. I 
listened till the sound of their horses’ feet 
died away in the distance, and I marked 


And the last I heard coming back to the 
keep on the quiet evening air was :— 

“ Oh ! lang will his lady 

Luke ouer the castle Dc wne, 

Ere she sees the Karl of Murray 
Come sounding throw the towne. 
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“ There seemed to me such a ring of satis¬ 
faction and of triumph in the singing that 
I was haunted with fear of some tragedy, 
and wondered whether the Highland 
Caterans were watching on the moor above, 
and would seize the chance to spoil the 
castle while the Laird and his son were 
drinking in Blair to the health of the King 
across the water. 

“Another voice began to sing, and this 
time it was a woman’s, but the song was one 
I did not know and was full of sadness. 
I looked up to discover whence it came, and 
I saw a young woman lean out from a turret 
window and look down on the courtyard 
and the gardeu and the den, either to see 
whether someone was there whom she wished 
to meet, or to be sure that no one was 
looking. She withdrew her head, and next 
time she appeared she held in her hand 
something like a small white sheet. Once 
more she reconnoitred, and now I understood 
that she did not wish to be observed; and 
when everything seemed safe, for I did not 
count beneath the birch—indeed, I did not 
count at all in the incident—she lifted the 
sheet in her two hands and waved it as one 
waves a flag. Once, and then at intervals, 
twice and thrice ; and then she withdrew, and 
for a little I heard the wail, for it was rather 
that than a song. A few minutes afterwards 
her voice died into silence, and all was quiet 
except for the lowing of the cattle iu the 
deus and the cooing of the pigeons as they 
went to rest. And the sun was now wester¬ 
ing fast. The water sang a pleasant song 
beneath, and all Nature spoke of peace, yet I 
knew something was going to happen. For 
whom had the young woman signalled ? What 
did it mean, if she nad waited till her father 
and brother were gone ? Would he come, who¬ 
ever he was ? and was he her lover ? and if he 
came, would he be discovered by the serving- 
folk ? And was it certain that Kinnochtrv 
and his son had really gone to Blair ? I 
did not like their loud announcements, and I 
thought that an ill-omened song which young 
Kinnochtry had chosen. 

“As I was speculating and putting things 
together, the young woman came round the 
corner of the castle into her garden; and 
after glancing up at the windows, she entered 
into the summer-house and sat down with 
a sigh which I could hear where I stood. 
She was simply dressed in some dark-coloured 
cloth, and had a white silk kerchief on her 
neck and bosom, and her only ornament was 
the Jacobite badge of the white briar rose 
which she wore at her breast and also in her 


hair, for she was bareheaded. She was like 
her brother, tall and slight, but handsomer 
than either father or brother, and more 
refined, with fair hair touched by gold and 
coming down low on the forehead. Her 
eyes were grey and faithful, her lips full and 
rich, and her whole expression bore witness 
to an affectionate, trustful, kindly disposition; 
but she seemed pained and fearful, as of one 
whose joy in life had been dashed, and over 
whom hung the shadow of some calamity. 
And I, boy though I was, was so taken with 
her gentleness and her contrast to everyone 
else about the place that I should have liked 
to have asked what ailed her, and to have 
told her that in me she had at least one 
faithful knight. Within the summer-house 
she began to sing; and though I did not then 
know the ballad, I have identified it since, 
and among all the songs of Scotland there is 
none so sad. 

“ 0 Waly ! Waly ! up yon bank, 

And Walv ! Waly ! down yon brae; 

And Waly! by yon river’s side 
Where my love and I was wont to gae. 

Waly! Waly! gin love be bonny 
A little while when it is new; 

But when it’s auld, it waxes cauld, 

And wears away like morning dew. 

I leant my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bowed and sine it brake, 

And sae did my fause love to me. 

O Martinmas wind, when wilt thou blaw. 

And shake the green leaves off the tree? 

O gentle death, when wilt thou come, 

And take a life that wearies me ? 

“Still singing, or rather crooning, she came 
out of the summer-house and went to the 
edge of the den, and looked down to see if 
anyone were coming; and then she suddenly 
started and looked back with an expression 
of keen alarm upon her face. Someone was 
coming from the courtyard. She hesitated 
for a moment, once more searched the den 
to see if he were there, and then turned 
round and walked across the little gardeu to 
the opening in the yew tree hedge, and stood 
face to face with the Laird, her father. As 
I suspected, the crafty pair had not ridden 
far, and now the father had come stealthily 
back to catch his daughter as she met her 
lover. And the son ? He could not be 
far off. Had he gone to take the lover 
in hand ? 

‘“Weel, lassie,’ and Kinnochtry’s voice 
was charged with cold scorn, 4 ye seem sur¬ 
prised to see me back, and no mightily 
pleased. I expected a warmer welcome when 
your brother and me gave up a nicht at Blair 
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wi’ some of the riclit side to keep ye com¬ 
pany. Were ye no feered to be left alone 
wi' nothin’ but a deaf auld wife in the castle 
and a man that ye’ve sent away on an errand 
to the muir ? Ye have a brave heart, lassie, 
to keep hoose by yersel’ when there’s so 
many queer folk aboot.’ And he fixed his 
daughter with a merciless eye, while she grew 
red and then white before him and, visibly 


“ ‘ I met him fishing, and he spoke 

trembling, reached out her hand to the hedge 
for support. 

‘“No doubt ye’re wondering, Marjorie, 
what changed our minds and made your 
brother and me so anxious about your safety. 
It was a bit of news we got, and I’ll no deny 
it has touched us close. A.wee bird came 
and whispered in our ears that a neighbour 
from across the river wha has hated us as 
his forebears did afore him—and I’m no say¬ 


ing that we love him aithcr ; no, I’ll no say 
that your brother and me love the Laird of 
Auchterhouse—was coming to pay a call this 
evening to Kinnochtry. It’s no the first 
time that the folk of Auchterhouse have 
visited Kinnochtry, for if ye’ll tak the 
trouble to come round the comer of the 
keep, I’ll show you the verra spot where old 
Auchterhouse fell shot dead by my father 
thirty-five year ago. 
That was the last call 
he made here. And 
this man’s elder 
brother stabbed your 
uncle in Blair market 
in open, daylicht. It 
was three months after 
that he was buried 
himsel’, and I didna 
attend the funeral; but 
had it no been for me, 
and this guid sword by 
my side, there would 
hae been no funeral to 
attend.’ Marjorie clung 
to the hedge, but said 
never a word, fascin¬ 
ated by her father’s 
grim face and cold¬ 
blooded irony. 

“ * We’re Christians, 
lassie, baptised in the 
kirk, and regular at- 
tenders when there’s no 
other job on hand ; but 
releegion has limita¬ 
tions, and your brother 
and me have no been 
hankering to see the 
Laird o’ Auchterhouse 
at Kinnochtry. Atony 
rate, if he was to call, 
we judged it better for 
our hoose, besides being 
more polite, lassie — 
and your brother and 
me are no without our 
manners — that we 
should be present to 
receive him and to gie him the welcome he 
deserves.’ And Kinnochtry’s last words cut 
the air like a sword. 

“ ‘ We’ve been telt—but ye’ll correct me, 
Marjorie, if I’m wrong, for ye’re a truthful 
daughter in word and deed—that this is no the 
first time Auchterlmnse has paid his respects, 
and I’m judgin’ he was astonished there was 
no man to receive him. It’s been an over- 
sicht, but we’ll mak up for that the nicht. 
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It was a pity that he didna come in the day¬ 
time instead of the gloaming, and didna 
come round by the front gate as his father 
did. I dinna say he would have likit the 
company better, but there would have been 
more to meet him, and I’m thinkin’ he would 
have stayed longer. But we’ll do oor best, 
Marjorie, me and your brother, to make up 
for the past.’ 

“ His daughter, who had been withering 
under her father’s terrible face, recovered 
herself at the last suggestion and looked 
fearfully down the garden. When she saw 
her brother standing at the foot, where there 
was a piece of sward, and peering down the 
den through some bushes which hid him 
from the sight of anyone approaching, she 
threw herself down at her father’s feet and 
caught him by the knees. 

“ ‘ Have mercy, father!’ she cried; ‘ have 
mercy, and I’ll confess all! But dinna let 
mair blood be shed; for surely, surely there’s 
been enough black trouble between Kin- 
nochtrv and Auchterhouse. It’s no his 
blame ; it’s mine. I was lonely in this auld 
place with neither mother nor sister, and you 
and James aye avva’. I wearied, and I met 
him fishing on the river, and he spoke to me ; 
and, father, they were the first kind words 
I ever had from a man of oor ain rank. He 
was gentle and pleasant wi’ jne, and I know 
that I shouldna have let him come in secret 
to Kinnochtry ; but I loved him, and I keut 
ye would never look upon his face in peace. 
We have sinned, and I confess it; but for 
my mother’s sake spare him and me ! ’ But 
when she looked up at her father’s face, she 
saw no sign of relenting. 

“ ‘ Auchterhouse is coming here the nicht. 
I dinna deny it, though wha telt ye I’ll no 
ask. Call back James, father, and let me 
meet Auchterhouse, and he’ll never come 
here again in secret, I’ll give ye my word. 
Have pity on James, if ye have none on the 
other, for one o’ thcm’U fall; and have pity 
on me, for I’ll be the cause o’ the death. 
Will ye let me go, father ? ’ and she sprang 
to her feet and laid her hands on Kinnoch¬ 
try’s arm. 

“ ‘ Xa, na, lassie; ye have gone aince too 
often, if a’ tales be true, to meet Auchter¬ 
house, and ye’ll never go again. I wouldna 
say but there micht be some words atween 
Auchterhouse and yir brother; but it’s no 
for me to interfere; and by my soul, 
Marjorie,’ said Kinnochtry fiercely, ‘it’s no 
you that’ll come atween them ! ’ 

“As he spoke, Kinnochtry took his daughter 
in his arms and carried her across to the 


summer-house and placed her there; and then, 
standing at the door with her shut in behind 
him, he asked his son if their visitor was 
coming, and James signalled with his hand 
to be quiet. 

“ There was no sound in the garden, save 
a low sobbiug from the summer-house, and 
then a minute later the bushes parted from 
the edge of the den, and Auchterhouse came 
through and stood face to face with young 
Kinnochtry. The light was fading fast, but 
there was enough wherein to see the men, 
and enough for Kin noch try’s purpose. 
One could understand at a glance the 
fascination which young Auchterhouse had 
in the eyes of Marjorie, for he had been 
abroad, and was more a gallant than the 
men of her family. So far as the face of him 
and his dress went, he was a lover of whom 
no girl need be ashamed, yet from my birch 
tree I liked not the expression of bis eye nor 
the sneer upon his lips. I judged, with the 
instinct of a lad, that there was no pity in 
him either for man or woman ; and while my 
heart bled for Marjorie, I could not wish 
success to Auchterhouse. 

“It was young Kinnochtry that spoke first, 
and it was plain he had not the control of 
his father. ‘ Ye didna expect to meet me, 
or ony other man here, my lad, when ye cam 
wi’ yir false face like a fox in the gloaming 
to steal yir game. Ye thought to meet a 
foolish lassie whose heart ye wiled by yir 
lyin’ tongue ; and it’s a kiss ye were expectin’, 
but, by the God that made us, it’s the end o’ 
a sword ye get.’ 

“ Auchterhouse glanced once at Kinnoch¬ 
try, and in that instant he caught the sound 
of the crying, and then he looked the brother 
up and down with mockery on his face. 

“ 4 My certes,’ he said, with an accent 
half Scots and half Southern, ‘ I was 
not looking for the pleasure of meeting the 
whole family of Kinnochtry in one little 
garden, for I heard that the Laird and you 
were trysted at Blair this very night. Our 
houses have had some coming and going in 
past days not altogether friendly, I believe, 
and I might not have had the courage to 
come across the river to pay my respects at 
Kinnochtry had I not been invited.’ 

“ ‘ You black liar ! ’ cried young Kin¬ 
nochtry, drawing his sword ; and when I saw 
what an unredeemed scoundrel Auchterhouse 
was, though all the time I pitied Marjorie, I 
hoped that he would be killed. 

“ 4 Hardly that, my blunt, straightforward 
neighbour,’ and Auchterhouse had now his 
hand upon his sword. 4 When a fair lady in- 
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vites a gentleman to visit her, and the letter 
is writ so large it can be seen a mile off, I ask 
yourself whether he is not bound to come, 

and all the more when she has been- 

“ Before he could say another word his 
sword was out and they were busy at work, 
while the Laird stood in the summer-house 
door and the girl lay behind. Young Kin- 
nochtry was the stronger man and a good 
swordsman, but he was furious in his rage, 
and had, therefore, the less command of his 
weapon. The other was as cold as ice and 
as venomous as a serpent, and was evidently a 
cunning fencer. For a while he stood on his 
defence, parrying the fierce attack, and then 
he began on his part to respond. Kin- 
nochtry stepped forward from the doorway 
and was plainly anxious, although he gave 
no sign of interference. There was a clash 
of swords, with rapid motions which I could 
not follow, and young Kinnochtry’s sword 
flew out of his hand, and he stood at the 
mercy of Auchterhouse, who seemed to hesi¬ 
tate for a second before he passed his sword 
through him. During that second Marjorie, 
who, unheeded by all, had escaped from the 
summer-house, flung herself between the 
combatants, and ere anyone could hinder it, 
her lover’s sword found its home in her 


breast. She fell, in face of her father, be¬ 
tween her lover and brother, without a word 
except a cry for mercy. The sound had not 
died away, and Auchterhouse’s sword had not 
been withdrawn from the heart he had twice 
pierced, before Kinnochtry had run him 
through, and he fell dead beside Marjorie. 
Her brother stood motionless and paralysed, 
but her father passed his sword time after 
time, three times in all, through the body of 
this worst enemy of his house. 

“ * God’s curse on you in this world and in 
that which is to come! Take his carcass, 
James, and throw it into the den, and send 
word to Auchterhouse that they can come 
and fetch their Laird.” He lifted up his 
daughter, and I saw him carry her through 
the opening in the hedge; and he did not 
weep, but I heard him say : ‘It was better this 
way for herself and for our name.’ As she 
passed through, her hair, which had loosened, 
caught in the hedge. He gently disentangled 
it, and I caught him relating her name 
twice: ‘ Marjorie, Marjorie.’ I tried to 
follow him, and in the trying I awoke. It 
was almost dark, and the garden was again 
deserted and in ruins ; but nothing will ever 
convince me after all the years that it had 
not seen that tragedy.” 
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UNSOLVED. 

By IAN MACLAREN.* 

No. V.—GHOSTLY COUNSEL. 


HEN it came to 
Parker''s turn to tell 
his experience in the 
smoking - room, he 
showed some desire 
to cancel the contract 
and to escape his 
obligation, which was 
most unbecoming 
conduct in our only man of business. 

“ You see,” he explained, “ I am not a 
soldier who has had adventures, or a writing 
man who has got imagination ; till five years 
ago I was a corn merchant in Liverpool, and 
spent my time in the rather exciting but also 
very prosaic occupation of buying wheat if 
I thought it was going to rise, and selling it 
if I thought it was going to fall. My capital 
was not large, and the market was apt to play 
the fool with the wisest—my wisdom was 
not monumental—so that from time to time 
I had bad luck, and once at least I was in a 
tight place. If it came to adventures on the 
market, and the romance of success and 
failure in speculation, I could tell some 
rather interesting yarns; but the Corn 
Exchange does not suggest the Unseen 
Universe. I think our only point of con¬ 
tact with the supernatural is our futures, 
which are sometimes shadowy enough, and 
occasionally haunt a man with far more 
terror than any ghost ” 

“ Quite so, Parker,” said our host; “ but 
you left corn, and yon have been living in 
that country house of yours, which looks 
like a hotel for ghosts, with its secret stair¬ 
case in the wall, its hidden door in the 
panels, those lonely rooms in the tower, 
and that vault beneath the dining-room. 
Come now r , own up. Has not some laird 
of the past dropped in when things were 
quiet, to see what kind of man had suc¬ 
ceeded him ? Has nothing happened at 
Glasclune ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Parker, “ I give yon my 
word ; and I confess that I am rather disap- 


* Copyright, 1903, by Rev. John Watson, in the 
United States of America. 


pointed, for I thought that some antique of 
the past with a troubled conscience would 
have turned up to confess his sin and add 
a fancy value to the old castle. The place is 
absolutely unromantic, in spite of its holes 
and corners, and my life, after the excitement 
of the Corn Market, has sunk into dead 
commonplace. Golf in the daytime, and a 
little shooting in season, and in the evening 
I potter among my books and engravings, 
which were always my by-occupation. Very 
uneventful really ; I think you had better 
call on the doctor.” 

“Well,” said the barrister, “if you have 
nothing to tell, it’s not your blame, and we 
don’t want barefaced inventions; but country 
houses have not got a monopoly of ghosts. 
Some curious things have happened in 
London chambers, or else two or three of 
my friends have been uncommon liars, and I 
have often wondered if nothing strange 
occurred in those gloomy piles of mercantile 
offices. I remember when I was on circuit 
at Liverpool going down late one night to 
have a blow on the landing-stage after getting 
up a very heavy brief, and I was struck, as I 
came back through your corn street, with its 
solitude and weirdness. There did not seem 
to be a soul living in the whole quarter, and 
I could see passages opening into courts 
behind, and black entries where there might 
be all kinds of shadowy figures. I went 
down one passage and found myself in a well 
with offices rising up high on every side, a 
few hours ago full of life, and now silent 
as the grave. Then suddenly a light was 
turned on in a room on the third floor, and 
the eeriness of the situation was complete. 
Was it a burglar who was trying the safe and 
felt secure in that lonely place at that early 
hour of the morning ? Or w r as it a merchant 
who had grown uneasy about his accounts, 
and had come down to see whether he were 
solvent or bankrupt? Or was it some cashier 
who was manipulating the books and carrying 
on a cunning fraud ? Or was it a merchant 
who had died years ago and was drawn back 
to the scene of his former business ? Do you 
know, I’ve never forgotten the imprasion as 
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I stood in that court with its dim light—for 
the moon, which had been faintly shining on 
the river, had gone under a heavy cloud—and 
looked up to that room, with its mysterious 
occupant. But I beg your pardon. This is not 
‘ my funeral,’ as the Americans say ; I’ve told 
my story already. Seriously, though, does 
nothing ever happen in those offices except 
contracts, and does nothing come in except 
sample-bags ? ” 

Barristers have certainly got a way of 
extracting the truth, and 
that turned out to be a 
very successful cross- 
examination, in a quite 
informal fashion, for 
whatever might be the 
reason, Parker was dis¬ 
tinctly caught by the 
graphic night scene and 
surrendered suddenly at 
discretion. 

“ No wonder,” said 
Parker, looking at the 
barrister resentfully, 

“ that witnesses break 
down when you take 
them in hand, for your 
way of touching ou 
other people’s secrets 
comes near to witch¬ 
craft. Well, it was not 
churlishness that kept 
me silent, or any sus¬ 
picion that you would 
give me away, but sim¬ 
ply that the story I 
must now tell is quite 
incredible, and you will 
be entitled to conclude 
either that my brain 
was heated through the 
anxiety of a business 
crisis, or that I had 
been asleep and dreamt 
what I supposed hap¬ 
pened. The only evi¬ 
dence beyond my own testimony that I can 
bring forward is Glasclune and my retire¬ 
ment from business ; for I had never blos¬ 
somed from a struggling corn merchant into 
a modest Scots laird had it not been for a 
midnight experience in that very quarter 
the barrister so graphically described, and 
a certain visitor. 

“ Personal biography is of no use for our 
purpose; but if it won’t bore you, I had 
better tell you my history and explain the 
state of affairs when the incident happened. 


My father and mother died in my childhood, 
and I was brought up by a guardian, with 
whom I lived through my boyhood, but 
who left Livel-pool and ceased to have any 
responsibility for me when I came of age. 
As I did not know what I wanted to be, 
and only found out when it was too late 
that the one thing I cared for was the 
Army, my guardian, in the plenitude of his 
wisdom, apprenticed me to a firm of corn 
merchants, because, as he said, with consider¬ 


able common sense, people will always want 
bread, and there must be corn merchants to 
import the material. Five years I served 
my time, and I came to know every turn 
in the rabbit-warren of offices, and some¬ 
thing about most of the firms. When my 
time was up, the firm, which managed to do 
a large business on an economical working 
staff of a cashier, a book-keeper, an office 
boy, and seven apprentices, gave me to 
understand that in allowiug me the run of 
their office, and securing from me at least 



“ 1 I’ll start you with a thousand pounds.’ 
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three years’ good clerk work, they had done 
all which an enterprising firm of corn mer¬ 
chants could be expected to do for an 
apprentice, and that I must secure a situation 
for myself. As no situation turned up after 
six months’ waiting, and I was now in 
possession of my very moderate inheritance, 
my guardian suggested that I should start 
in business for myself, and secure a senior 
partner who had large experience and no 
capital. For three years we worked together, 
and at the close it had come to pass that I 
had a very considerable amount of experience 
and he had all the capital. Our partnership 
was then dissolved, and he took what business 
there was into another firm, where he 
flourished still more abundantly, and I was 
left to look after myself. 

“ I could not start business on my own 
account without capital, and no one seemed 
particularly anxious to have me as a servant 
—at least, there was no frantic enthusiasm in 
that direction—and had it not been for a 
certain strange character in the corn market 
I would have emigrated, or, if I had not 
been too old, would have enlisted in a 
cavalry regiment. But one day, as I was 
hanging about the street feeling very much 
down on my lnck, someone gripped my 
arm, and I found myself in the clutches of 
Mr. James Peebles, only partner in the firm 
of Peebles and Company, who described them¬ 
selves as corn brokers, and had been about 
forty years on the market. Mr. Peebles, or 
‘Jimmy,’ as he was known by everybody, 
and called by most people to his face, was a 
Scotsman of extraordinary keenness and equal 
penuriousnoss, was unmarried, lodged in two 
rooms somewhere, dined on a shilling a day, 
and had amassed a large fortune, which it 
was understood would be carefully and justly 
divided, with remarkable provisions against 
squandering, among a clan of relatives in the 
hard-headed county of Fife. He was dressed, 
as usual, in the shabby grey suit of antique 
cut, which it is certain he had worn for ten 
years, and without which he could hardly 
have been recognised in the City, and had 
the familiar stick in his left hand, for he 
w r as slightly lame, with which he tapped him¬ 
self up and down stairs, in and out of offices, 
and through the Corn Exchange. The sound 
of the stick was the signal that ‘ Jimmy ’ was 
coming, and he used the stick to emphasise 
his points as he laid down the law on 
‘futures.’ For ‘Jimmy’ was not really a 
broker going between merchants, nor was he 
a merchant himself, but he was a pure, 
unadulterated speculator, naked and not 


ashamed. He had one factotum in his 
office, another Scot called Morrison—a fierce 
theologian—almost as curious as himself, who 
kept the office open and managed such books 
as ‘Jimmy’ required; and ‘Jimmy’ never 
wanted to see any corn, and never really 
possessed any except on paper. He bought 
for the rise and he sold for the fall; he made 
his money between the turn of the markets, 
and his foresight was almost superhuman. 
It did not matter what operations they were 
carrying on in America, or what surprises 
they might spring, how disordered the market 
at home might be, or how sluggish, ‘ Jimmy ’ 
had a scent for what was going to happen, 
and gathered gain in all kinds of weather. 
Many a firm in past days had tried to secure 
his services, ana had offered him the most 
tempting terms, but ‘Jimmy’ preferred his 
snug little office of two rooms on the ground 
floor at the back of Simpson’s Buildings, 
and his independence of speech and action. 

“ ‘ Weel,’ said * Jimmy,’ ‘ it’s just about 
the time when I take my midday bite, and if 
ye have no operation in hand, and don’t 
object to share a brandered steak with an 
old man, w r e’ll step round the corner to the 
“ White Horse,” ’ in which ancient eating- 
house ‘Jimmy’ had filled a corner at 12.80 
for more than a generation. 

“ ‘ Ye’ve had bard times. Parker,’ said 
‘ Jimmy,’ when we had broken on the steak, 
‘and I’ve been sorry for ye. I’ve been 
watchin’ ye—there’s not much I don’t know. 
There was no man to guide you, and your 
partner was a verra clever man ; mebbe too 
clever, as he’ll find some day. Your money's 
gone, I am judgin’, and you’ve nothing 
to start with—just so ! Weel, I like your 
appearance, and I count that you’ve more 
brains than they think on the street, though 
mebbe not so much as your late partner, 
who has one of the biggest low-class second- 
rate brains I’ve ever lighted on. I want 
to make a proposeetion to you,’ and ‘Jimmy ’ 
was so expansive that he broke his usual rule 
of never drinking anything, intoxicating or 
non-intoxicating, except water, and ordered 
two bottles of barm beer. 

“ ‘ Naebody knows what I’m going to tell 
you, and ye will be pleased to keep it quiet, 
but I’ve resolved to give up business and go 
back to Fife, for the doctor tells me my 
course is run. Morrison retires at the same 
time ; and he’s settling down at Auchter- 
inuchty, where he’ll give them trouble in 
the Kirk, if I’m no mistaken, for the rest of 
his natural life ; and, as ye know, there’s no 
business to dispose of. Na, na ! The bnsi- 
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ness of James Peebles and Company begins 
and ends with me and Morrison, and the 
office is no what ye call palatial, but it was 
enough for me, and I’ve a lease o’ it for five 
year. I’ve never believed in charity, for it 
just helps wastrels, and if ye want a kirk ye 
must go to Scotland ; but I’ve taken a notion 
of doing one good deed before I retire—both 
ways, you know ; it will be my last “future.” ’ 

“ By this time I was listening with amaze¬ 
ment to * Jimmy’s ’ announcement, and 
imagining the excitement on the market 
when ‘ Jimmy ’ closed his last account. 

“ ‘ What I have to propose is this. That ye 
take over the office at the present rent, which 
is moderate, and that ye do what business 
ye can, buyin’ or sellin’ as ye judge the wind 
to be bluwin’, for brokin’ is only scrapin’; 
and a merchant—it's no use without a big 
capital; and Parker, my man, ye’ll say nothing 
aboot it to any livin’ soul, for every hospital 
in Liverpool’ll be after me afore I get out 
of the city, but I’ll start you with a thousand 
pounds.’ 

“ Within three months I was established 
in * Jimmy’s’ office, with a young lad as ray 
solitary staff, and was trying my hand with 
‘futures.’ Unfortunately it was one thing 
to succeed to ‘Jimmy’s’ room, and another 
thing to be heir to his acuteness, and before 
the year was over I had lost most of my 
little capital and began to be in deep water. 
The market was in that state that if a man 
really could discover—which he must do by 
instinct—which way the tide was going to 
run, he could make a fortune. It seemed to 
me as if I were more likely to lose the few 
hundreds that were still left. One day I 
took my courage in both hands and bought 
heavily, so that I stood either to win several 
thousand pounds or to be hopelessly bank¬ 
rupt. As I sat alone in my rooms that 
evening I fell into a panic, and indeed, I may 
fraukly tell you men, I’ve never had either 
the nerve or the brain for the corn business, 
and you will understand to-night how I’ve 
come out so well. As I knew that I could 
not sleep, and as I had in my office a mass 
of papers containing reports of the American 
harvest, and statistics of the corn held in 
store there, arid prophecies of the demands 
and supplies throughout the world, and such¬ 
like material on which speculators work, I 
determined about eleven o’clock to go down 
to the office and thresh out as best I could 
the question of policy. The corn quarter 
was certainly a lonely place when I arrived 
about twenty minutes to twelve, and I 
almost hesitated to go into the office; but I 


laughed at myself as I unlocked the door, for 
there is not a safer place, or a quieter, than 
an office at midnight where there is no jewel¬ 
lery to rob, and no securities worth having. 
I sat down at my table, and now I shall 
describe the place as far as is necessary. It 
consisted of two rooms, both looking upon 
the court behind. One room opened iuto a 
passage leading to the street, and was the 
office; my room opened out of that, and it 
had a door into another passage, but this I 
never used, and it was permanently locked. 
From where I sat I could see the court in 
daylight, and the footsteps of anyone crossing 
were quite clear and, indeed, resonant. For 
a little I felt ill at ease, for no other reason 
than simply the remembrance that there was 
not a human being in all the buildings round; 
but after I had settled down to my work and 
had finished a comparison between the visible 
stock of corn in February of that year and 
the amount in February of the year before, 
and had fairly plunged iuto the ratio between 
the stock of corn and the price of corn in the 
different years at the same date, I was quite 
indifferent whether the offices round me were 
full or empty. I had just laid down my pencil 
in order to digest the figures when . . . there 
was a crash in the outer office, the door of 
which was open and into which from where 
I sat I could not look. What could have 
happened in a room which was certainly 
empty and a moment before was as still as 
death ? I crossed the floor, scratching a 
match as I did so, for I could not afford to 
have electric light, which was then being 
introduced. Certainly there was no one in the 
room. When I lit the gas, the explanation of 
the noise was evident: a large book in which 
my lad had been pasting extracts from trade 
journals, and which he had left on a standing 
desk, had taken in its head to move, and 
after, I suppose, some futile attempts during 
the evening, had succeeded with the effect 
of a demonstration at half past twelve. 
Wiry a book which has lain quiet for several 
hours will at last make for the floor, and why 
books do not stay still, but are perpetually in 
motion, is a problem I have never solved. 
My experience of books is that unless you 
have them securely fastened, they can’t be 
kept quiet. I locked that book up in a 
cupboard and went back to my figures; but 
the interruption had shaken my nerves, and 
I was conscious of listening, and as soon as 
you begin to listen at half past twelve in an 
empty building, you are bound to hear 
something. One minute it was the gurgling 
of a water-pipe which seemed to be chortling 
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over my anxiety ; another it was the scurry¬ 
ing of some mice which had got in from a 
neighbouring sample-room ; the third it was 
the moaning of the wind through a ven¬ 
tilator, which was, of course, bewailing my 
approaching downfall ; and the fourth it was 
the closing of a door which had been left open 


“Someone was certainly crossing the court.” 

in some cellar, and whose clang echoed up 
from below. 

“ Better to go back to work and finish 
my calculations, then a walk home through 
the keen winter air to brace me up. Really, 
I said to myself, I am getting childish, for 
now I started at the sound of a step in 
the passage into which the outer office 
opened, and jumped out of the chair when 


there came a loud and imperious knock on the 
outer office door. Who could be in Simpson's 
Buildings at this preposterous hour, and what 
did he want with me ? When the knock came 
again, I went through the office, and standing 
carefully within the locked door, demanded 
‘ Who is there ?' ‘ Open the door! ’ was the 

answer, with the addition ‘ Police,’ 
1 and in an instant I was face to face 
with a constable, lamp in hand, who 
had seen the light at the unusual 
hour and wished to be sure that no 
mischief was being done. When I 
had satisfied him with thanks for his 
vigilance and a trifle for his trouble, 
and his steps had died away across 
the court down an opposite passage, 
I felt more nervous than ever, and 
lonelier. Hurriedly finishing my re¬ 
view, and leaving it for the open air 
to decide upon my course next day, I 
had risen to put on my coat, when I 
heard coming, as far as I could judge, 
through the passage by which the 
constable had left, and entering upon 
the court, a step I knew well, which 
indeed was different to any other 
man’s. It was not only the sound of 
a foot, but the tap of a stick. Was 
my mind failing, or had sitting in 
‘Jimmy’s’ office filled me with im¬ 
aginations, for I could have sworn by 
the sound that ‘Jimmy’ was again 
among his old haunts ? Under an 
irresistible impulse, I turned out the 
gas and went over to the window. 
Someone, and that was all I could 
see, was certainly crossing the conrt 
in the direction of our office, and the 
tapping grew every moment more 
distinct. 

“ Why, of course, it would be 
‘Jimmy.’ Three days before I had 
written to him and asked him bis 
opinion of the market, for although 
he communicated with no person and 
did no business, but was understood 
to be working a small farm, I kuew 
he received every paper and report in 
the department of corn, and that the 
old warrior would always keep his eye on 
the battlefield. I was careful not to tell him 
that I was anxious, lest he should think that 
I was simply begging, but simply gave him 
news aud invited any suggestions he might 
make. He had not replied, and I was begin¬ 
ning to conclude that he did not wish to 
take any responsibility. I was not astonished, 
for ‘ Jimmy ’ was not likely to involve himself 
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in a hazardous campaign with which he had 
nothing to do, but I did feel that after his 
kindness he might have given me a word of 
advice. I had done the old man an injustice, 
for now it was plain that instead of writing, 
he had come up in person to Liverpool and, 
no doubt in keeping with his policy of secrecy, 
had arrived by the last train about twelve 
o’clock. Then having learned at my rooms 
where I had gone, for I had told my landlady 
lest she should be alarmed, be had been 
nothing loth to follow me down to the old 
place. He was just the man to enjoy a visit 
incognito, aud I felt grateful for his trouble. 
All this flashed through my mind as the dim 
figure crossed the court, and before the 
tapping had actually come to our side, I had 
reached the office door to bid ‘Jimmy’ 
welcome ; but when I opened it, there was no 
one in the passage. I looked up and down : 
no ‘ Jimmy.’ I went out to the court: 
no sound there, aud so far as I could see, no 
person. Then I went back to the office, 
and when I entered my room, the first sight 
I saw was ‘ Jimmy ’ sitting in his own chair 
at the table. Of course, I had forgotten the 
door from the other jmsage into the private 
room, and I remembered now that ‘Jimmy ’ 
used to reach his room that way when he did 
not wish to show himself on the market, lest 
he should be questioned, and in order that 
Morrison, who ‘ tasted ’ freely but told no 
lies, might be able to say that he was not in. 
He was dressed in the old suit and looked 
haggard, as if fatigued by his long journey, 
and he did not encourage any salutatious, but 
plunged at once into business. 

“ ‘ Your letter came when I was—engaged, 
and I did not get free till to-day, and now 
I’ve come to tell you to sell to-morrow and 
go on selling till ye hear that Jeffrey of 
Chicago has begun to buy. Close your 
accounts then, laddie, and ye’ll be a rich man. 
Bring me vour books.’ 

“ When I returned into the office with the 
ledger, ‘ Jimmy ’ was gone, having left by the 
private door, of which he had evidently kept 
a key, and which he had locked after him. 
When I hurried round by the other passage, I 
could not find him in the court; and when I 


went through to the street, he was not there. 
There were many ways by which he could 
elude me ; aud when next morning he did not 
appear at my lodgings, I was not greatly 
surprised, for it would only be like ‘ Jimmy ’ 
to come and go in mystery. I followed his 
advice during the day, and in the evening 
stood to win a considerable sum, for the 
market still was falling. Before I went to 
bed I wrote him a grateful letter, thanking 
him for his iufallible advice, but scolding 
him for not letting me thank him, and the 
morning following I received a letter from 
Morrison which I cau give verbatim. 

“ ‘ My dear Sir,— Your letter came four 
days ago, and was read by Mr. Peebles. He 
intended to answer it at once, but had a stroke 
two hours afterwards, and never said any¬ 
thing again which we eould understand. We 
thought that he was troubled about the 
letter, but he could give no directions. He 
died last night without pain at a quarter to 
one, and I thought it right to inform you, as 
he always used to speak in kindly terms about 
you.’ 

“ How it came to pass, I do not know ; but 
what came to pass, so far as I saw, I have told 
you, and I had so little doubt that somehow 
‘ Jimmy’ had been anxious to help me, that 
I continued selling on a large scale even when 
others were afraid to do anything, till one day 
news came from Chicago that Jeffrey was 
again a bull. From that hour I never bought 
or sold a single cental, but wound up my 
business and invested the proceeds in Glas- 
clune and some railway stock, aud am fairly 
comfortable. 

“ I ought to add that before ‘ Jimmy ’ left 
Liverpool we spent an evening together, and 
he declared his intense satisfaction with com¬ 
mercial life. 

“ ‘ I’ll no deny,’ he summed up, ‘ but that 
corn is a grand business if ye’re sure how the 
market’s going. I doubt that Pittenweem 
’ill be wearisome, and I’m feared at times that 
I’ll not be at home iu the next world itself, 
unless I’m allowed to try just one operation.’ 
And ‘Jimmy’ accomplished one ou the 
largest scale.” 
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UNSOLVED. 

By IAN MACLAREN.* 

No. YI.—THE HAND ON THE BLIND. 


'• TT is right to explain,” said the doctor, 
I when it was his turn to confess, “that 
I seem from childhood to have had a 
faculty for materialising absent persons of 
whom I am thinking, so that those who are 
present to my spirit are also present in their 
body. What the body may be in which they 
become visible, I am not going to discuss at 
present, for that would lead us into one of 
the most difficult provinces of psychical 
investigation, and our idea is not conferences, 
but experiences. Perhaps two instances will 
be enough to show what I mean, and may 
help to explain the incident which I am after¬ 
wards to tell. When I was about nine years 
old, it was thought expedient for some reason 
or other to take me from the bedroom where I 
slept with my younger brother, and to send 
me to a lonely bedroom on the highest floor, 
where I had not only the room, but the 
whole floor to myself. The room was large, 
it had two huge, dark cupboards running 
under the slates, and an opening by a trap¬ 
door to the roof, and I was terrified at the 
thought of the first night. Of course, I 
pretended that I was not afraid, and that I 
was awfully glad to have such a jolly big 
room all to myself; and then, when our old 
nurse had bidden me good-night, and I was 
left alone, I simply sweated with fear for 
hours, and longed, as a lad will, for my mother. 
If she would only come up ! But then she 
would be in bed long ago. I would have 
gone down to her, but I was afraid that 
my father would laugh at me. If I could 
only let her know without any other person 
knowing! All this time my eyes were 
firmly closed, for fear of what I might see, 
and my head buried deep in the pillow and 
almost covered with bedclothes, for fear of 
what I might hear, when it seemed to me 
as if I knew that someone was in the room, 
and I opened my eyes to see my mother 
standing at the bedside and looking at me 
very kindly. ‘How did you know, mother,’ I 
cried, sitting up in bed, ‘ that I was wearying 


* Copyright, 1903, by Rev. John Watson, in the 
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for you ? ’ and then, just as a lantern picture 
disappears from the sheet, she was gone. 
Within ten seconds I was out of that room 
and downstairs, battering at the door of the 
bedroom where my father and mother were 
sound asleep. 

“ Twenty years after, and when I had begun 
practice, I was sitting on Christmas Eve in 
my study, and my thoughts turned to the 
dearest friend and the truest I have ever had. 
I went to medicine and he went into the Army, 
where liedid splendid work and died gloriously 
in one of our Indian wars—Mappin, of the 
Irregular Horse. My mind fixed itself upon 
him—his look as he used to sit smoking in 
my room, as he slogged in cricket, as he bade 
me good-bye when he left—and I longed with 
all my heart that distance were obliterated 
and that old Jack were beside me again. 
There was no noise in the room, and nothing 
to make me look round, but I started to my 
feet as if someone had been announced, and 
there, in the uniform of the Indian Horse, 
as I had him in a photograph, much 
browner than he used to be, and a lttle 
older, with a scar upon his cheek, but with 
the old gay and careless look, was Jack. 
4 Wherever did you come from, old man ? ’ I 
cried joyfully. 4 This is a trick to play ’ . . . . 
but I was alone in the room. No, I know I 
was not dreaming, for while still standing 
there the telephone-bell rang at my side. 
Perhaps I ought to add that I did not receive 
a letter a few weeks afterwards saying that 
Jack had died at that very hour, for he was 
not killed for some years afterwards. It is 
probable, if that throws any light upon it, 
that, like my mother, he was sleeping at the 
time when, present to my thoughts, he also 
materialised before my eyes. And now for 
my experience. 

44 It was only in his last illness that I 
attended Jeremiah Wisset, and Jeremiah 
used to boast that up to that time he had 
never paid one sixpence to the medical pro¬ 
fession, which had secured to him, he ex¬ 
plained, two advantages in life—more money 
and good health. When I saw him first, 
which was years before he died, he was sq 
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thin and dry—a skeleton with a parchment 
stretched over it—that I do not believe any 
respectable and enterprising microbe with a 
sound appetite would have landed on such 
a creature. He belonged to that class of 
lean old men who seem to be indefinitely 
preserved by a drying process, so that there 
is no reason that they should die any more 
than a mummy. His practical business in 
life was operating in lard, and his name on 
the produce market was a synonym for 
shrewdness, capacity, courage, and hardness. 
By the cunning and daring of his specu¬ 
lations he had upset markets, ruined rivals, 
and made great strokes of success. Every 
man has a lighter side, and Jeremiah allowed 
himself one recreation, and that was the 
restoration of the lost Ten Tribes. He had 
received, so he would explain when not 
occupied with lard, special revelations that 
the Ten Tribes were the Afghans, und he 
used to confirm this remarkable idea by 
photographs showing the likeness between 
the rulers of Afghanistan and distinguished 
Hebrews, and also by a collection of texts 
from the Old Testament in which he traced 
distinct prophetical allusions to the customs 
and habits of the Afghan people. It may 
seem incredible that the same man who kept 
the lard market in a state of perpetual 
commotion was the president of the Afghan 
Restoration Society, but really every person 
is mad on some points. You may play upon 
the instrument for a long time before you 
touch the false note, but sooner or later 
it will catch your ear. One of the richest 
men I know, and one of the most benevo¬ 
lent, thinks he has. a glass leg ; a very 
successful barrister believes that he has 
reached a state of spiritual perfection by the 
special assistance of Heaven ; a clergyman 

I often meet is convinced that anv disorder 

* 

among his books or papers is brought about 
by the active interposition of Satan ; and a 
respectable tradesman who has amassed a 
competency by remnant sales will tell you 
the date of the end of the world, and show 
you the picture of the general who is to 
command at the battle of Armageddon. If 
you ask why gentlemen with such remark¬ 
able views are not locked up, I will only 
reply that most of them are clever enough to 
lock you up, and that, indeed, if you pre¬ 
sume upon their weakness, you are very 
likely to be undeceived. Anyone who 
judged Jeremiah’s mental capacity by his 
views on the Afghan question would have 
made a mistake, and one or two lard men 
who subscribed to the Restoration Society, 


and then presumed upon the fact in the 
market, were very badly hurt. Jeremiah 
kept his relaxation strictly within bounds, 
and outside the Afghan question he was a 
silent, reserved, determined, merciless man. 

“ Any affection which he was capable of 
—and perhaps he had more heart than 
people knew—had been given to a nephew, 
of whom he sometimes spoke in moments of 
rare confidence to old Kinnish, his rival in 
lard. It was understood that if this lad 
had fallen in with Jeremiah’s wishes, he 
would have been brought into the office and 
have been made the old man’s heir; but the 
foolish fellow persisted in going into the 
Army, with only one hundred pounds of 
private income, and remaining in it; and 
Jeremiah declared to Kinnish that although 
Robert was his natural heir, he would leave 
every penny to the Society for the Restoration 
of the Afghans; and Kinnish,who knew’ better 
than to talk with Jeremiah about the Afghans, 
took a very dark view of the nephew’s 
chances. Kinnish declared to his cronies at 
the club that Jeremiah was much fonder of 
that nephew than he would allow, and that 
the refusal to join him in business had hit 
the old man hard. Certainly he began to 
age visibly, and although he could not get 
thinner, he got weaker; and when he was 
stricken down one evening in his room, after 
an exciting day in the City, I had no doubt 
when I saw him that it was the beginning of 
the end. He lived for about a month in 
what I may call a shite of suspended ani¬ 
mation both of mind and body. He could 
hardly speak, and he never seemed to think 
of business ; he took as much food as was 
given him, and fell in with any arrangement 
made for his comfort. The only thing he 
seemed to care for was to sit at the window 
of the room where he kept his papers and 
his books on the great Afghan question, and 
to look out of the window as if watching 
for someone’s coming. I asked his nurse 
whether he ever expressed a wish to see any 
person, but she said ‘ No ’; and when old 
Kinnish called, Jeremiah did not seem to 
know who he was. His nephew was with 
Kitchener up the Nile, and, a week before 
Jeremiah’s stroke, had been mentioned in 
the despatches for a rather plucky action ; 
and a lard man had seen Jeremiah going 
from paper to paper in the Exchange News¬ 
room with much interest. I asked him 
whether he would like me to communicate 
with Lieutenant (now Captain) Stokes, but 
Jeremiah only looked at me and shook his 
head ; then he resumed his watch at the 
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window. His mind was dazed, and I came 
to the conclusion that he had forgotten 
everything, but that through his dull con¬ 
sciousness there stirred some affection for 
his nephew, and that though he did not 
know it, and made no response if Stokes’s 
name was mentioned, he was feeling after 
him. 

“ One night, about ten o’clock, I was 


44 1 know I was not dreaming." 

summoned to come in haste, and was not 
surprised to find Jeremiah had had another 
shock, and that he was dying. He was 
speechless and helpless, but it appeared as 
if his mind had awakened and that he 
desired to say something. His eyes appealed, 
and it was not for any bodily relief, since 
the nurse was attending to every want, and 
I knew that he bad no pain. Following, as 


far as one could, the signal of his eyes, we 
concluded that he desired something that 
was not in the room, and I went into his 
sitting-room and looked for any book which 
might satisfy him. I brought in turn and 
held up before him, naming it as I did so, 
a Bible, one of his Afghan books, a bound 
volume of produce reports, finally a daily 
newspaper, believing that in this way we 

might strike the 
thought that was 
in his mind. His 
desk was locked ; 
but when we asked 
him if he wished 
it opened, there 
was no response in 
his eyes, and I 
doubted, indeed, 
whether, being the 
man that he was, 
be would keep 
anything valuable 
in a place that 
could be opened 
so easily. We 
mentioned to him 
clergyman, lawyer, 
and Peter Kin- 
nish, but the eyes 
said 4 No ’; then 
I said, ‘Stokes— 
your nephew, 
Lientenani 
Stokes,’ and his 
eyes said ‘ Yes.' 
It was distinctly 
bis nephew about 
whom he was 
thinking. And 
when I added— 
for I had forgotten 
his promotion — 
4 Captain Stokes,’ 
I saw a flash of 
satisfaction. He 
knew that his 
nephew was in 
Egypt and could 
not be brought 
home in time, for I was now convinced that 
he was absolutely compos mentis. It was, 
therefore, something to do with Stokes 
that was troubling his mind. Was it a 
message that he wanted to send ? The eyes 
were not satisfied. Was it some paper that 
had to do with his nephew ? Then I saw 
that we had struck upon the truth. But 
Jeremiah was weakening fast, and the time 

3 B 
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was very short. Very likely he wished to 
make some change in his will. 1 did not 
know whether in that state he could legally 
do so; but at any rate, if that was what he 
desired, we ought to do what we could. 
Again 1 asked him whether he wauted a 
lawyer sent for ; but that was not his desire. 
Whether he wished a paper brought ? Yes, 
that was it. Having procured his keys, I 
opened his American desk and began to 
bring bundle after bundle into the room 
and lay them on the bed ; and his eyes 
looked at me in despair. Not these ? No. 
Not there ? No. Where ? Then he seemed 
to make an effort to break the silence and 
tell us what he wanted and where it was, 
and—the cord of life snapped. He was 
gone, carrying his secret witn him. 

“ When the time came to settle Jeremiah’s 
affaire, his lawyers produced a will which he 
had made two years before, and at the time 
when his nephew finally decided to remain 
in the Army. By the provisions of this will 
Stokes received a thousand pounds, certain 
hospitals received five hundred each, generous 
provision was made for his clerks and 
servants, and the remainder of his estate 
was left to the benefit of the Society for 
the Restoration of the Lost Ten Tribes— 
that is to say, the Afghans—to their native 
country; and there was a special condition 
that in no circumstances was any portion of 
this money to go for the benefit of ‘ those 
persons calling themselves Anglo-Israelites, 
and pretending that the English nation is 
the lost Ten Tribes, which is a delusion.’ 
The will was drawn up with great care, and, 
notwithstanding the Afghan craze, there 
seemed no chance of its being broken. 
Arrangements were made to realise the 
estate, and the Afghan Society at once 
began to look out for a staff of officials, so 
that if it were impossible to induce any of 
that turbulent people to settle in the Holy 
Land, the money might be profitably used 
in supporting secretaries, which, after all, is 
one of the main objects of philanthropic 
societies. No one was surprised at the con¬ 
ditions of the will; but everyone was angry 
that so much good money should be wasted, 
and a fine young soldier be deprived of his 
heritage. I felt so keenly about the matter 
myself that I told Kinnish, who was the 
trustee, and who despised the job openly, 
about Jeremiah’s last hour. Both of us 
searched through his drawers, and in every 
corner of the house, to find a more recent 
will. We both came to the conclusion that 
if he had changed his mind, he would not 


go to the lawyers, but that he would leave 
some holograph will ; and we were certain 
that if it revoked the Afghan legacy, and 
left the money to his natural heir, the law 
courts would do all they ccdd to confirm 
it. But no such document could be found, 
and Kinnish raged furiously. ‘Just think 
of it—that a man should have made such a 
pile in lard, and have left one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand pounds to a gang of 
crazy cadgers ! ’ 

“ A month after Wisset’s death I had a bad 
case in his Drive, and required to make a visit 
every night between ten and eleven o’clock, 
and I passed Wisset’s house as I returned 
home. The first night I was thinking about 
my patient and a new medicine which I pro¬ 
posed to try next morning if there were no 
improvement during the night, and neither 
Wisset nor his house came into my mind. 
Next night I was somewhat relieved about 
the case, and as my thoughts were free, they 
turned to Jeremiah. What an agony it must 
have been if he really had repented him of 
his anger and had actually restored Stokes 
to his heritage 1 If he had been thinking 
with pride in him during his last moments 
and had been trying to secure him his rights, 
and after all had failed, and had died knowing 
that his fortune would go to those Afghan 
thieves ! It was in its way the most tragic 
thing that had happened in my practice, and 
my mind—this, of course, is an important 
point—was fixed on Wisset and his death. 
Again I saw him, in imagination, sitting at 
the window looking wistfully up the Drive, 
pleading with his eyes for what he wauted, 
and then dying at the critical moment. I 
was now approaching the house, and looking 
at my waten, I saw that it was about the 
time when Wisset died, ten minutes to eleven. 
His furniture had been sold, the house itself 
was lying empty till it also should be sold. 
The blinds were pulled down, the house had 
that dreary appearance which an empty 
dwellingalways presents, the contrast between 
a corpse and a living person. One thinks of 
the fires that have died out, and the light 
that has been extinguished, and the face 
which will never look out of the window 
again, and the hand that will never bid you 
welcome at the door. No one could say 
that Jeremiah Wisset was an extremely vital 
person, except in the lard market, or that his 
greeting as a host was likely to be very 
enthusiastic; but I had come to judge the 
old man by that last hour and to weave a 
romance of repentance and affection round 
him. When I looked up at the house, I did 
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not expect to see anything except a forsaken 
house with blinded windows, but in my mind 
I was replacing Wisset there, and as I had 
seen him during the last month of his life. 

“ Let me now explain that Wisset’s house 


stood a little back from the road, with a 
small garden in front, that it had three floors, 
and the first-floor windows were those of his 
bedroom and his sitting-room, with a dress¬ 
ing-room between which opened both into 
the sitting-room and the bedroom, but which 
Jeremiah never used. On the other side of 
the road, directly opposite the sitting-room, 
there was a powerful lamp which lit up the 
Drive for a considerable distance and flung 
its light with special strength on the sitting- 
room window. The moon was under a cloud, 
and there was not much natural light, but 
the atmosphere was clear, and in the gaslight 
one saw the sitting-room window quite 
distinctly. I stopped, glanced at my watch, 
and looked up at the window. The whitey- 
browu blind hung straight and motion¬ 


less, and then it seemed to me as if it 
were shaken backwards and forwards. I 
went closer to the gate—not that 1 really 
thought the blind was being moved, but 
merely to correct my eyesight. The bliud 
appeared now to be pressed against the 
glass and then released. I rubbed my eyes 
and watched closely, believing that this ap¬ 
parent motion of the blind was some effeot of 
the gaslight, or, it might also be, of a draught 
in tlie house, which was empty, and where all 
the doors were open. I noted, however, 
that everything was very distinct, and 
that there was no appreciable wind. 
The blind, after lying quiet for a 
y moment, was now, so far as I 
could judge—for we are only 
recording impressions, are we 
not ?—jostled as if someone 
desired to see out, but could 
not work the blind. 1 
remembered at that mo¬ 
ment that, like many 
other blinds, that one 
had been very refractory, 
and that more than once, 
when it refused to rise, 
the nurse had to roll it 
up so that Jeremiah 
might secure his loved 
view. Of course, it was 
nonsense, I said to my¬ 
self ; but if Jeremiah had 
been within, I would 
have been certain that 
they were attempting to 
set the blind in motion. 
As it was, I noted in mv 
memory how untrust¬ 
worthy is our eyesight, 
how we have only to 
imagine a thing is moving, and it moves, 
and to think how a thing used to be, and 
again it is the same. 

“ After another look .at that upper window, 
I was about to leave, when . . . what is 
that? The blind swayed as if me were 
trying to get a hold of it, and then it was 
crumpled up at the edge. Where it was 
pressed together there was something white 
against the light brown. Could it be ? Yes— 
so far as my eyes served me, and the light w;is 
wonderfully clear—it was a human hand, as 
if someone within, having struggled in vain 
to get the spring to work or the blind to rise, 
were now pressing it aside in order to look 
out. Perhaps you men may feel differently, 
and, of course, one could imagine many more 
eerie things ; but, personally, I do uot know 
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one that would affect my imagination more 
than what I saw. Consider! An empty 
house, blinds hanging low on the windows; 
then, as you are looking, a hand appears upon 
the blind—only a hand, white, distinct, active. 
The rest is left to your imagination. Whose 
hand is it ? What is he, or it, doing there ? 
What is going on behind ? No doubt a simple 
explanation lay to hand : a caretaker had 
been placed in the house, and for some 
reason wished to pull up the blind. But the 
hand was not that of a working woman ; it 
was a man’s hand, thin, bony, strong, and, 
above all, white, very white. Or, it might 
be, a burglar had forced an entrance to the 
house from behind, and was ransacking it to 
find whether Wisset had hidden something 
away. But burglars don’t waste their time 
on empty houses, as a rule : and if they do, 
they would not advertise their presence by 
pulling up a front window-blind, even at 
eleven p.m. For a moment I thought of 
climbing over the gate and trying whether I 
could not get access into the house. I looked 
up at the window again. The hand was 
gone, the blind was motionless; and then the 
disappearance affected my imagination more 
even than the appearance. My courage 
weakened and I hastened home. As I left 
the Drive, I looked back and saw from an 
angle Wisset’s house, with the light of the 
lamp on that middle floor, and I would have 
given much to know what was the secret 
within. 

“ The following evening I visited my 
patient as usual, but having to go to another 
case afterwards, I did not come down the 
Drive. The second evening I was determined 
to have another look from the outside at 
Wisset’s house, and arranged to pass there 
about 10.45. It was full moon, with an 
almost cloudless sky, and the lamps were 
hardly needed. The Drive was quite still, 
and as I came down the road, lights were 
being put out, for the men had to go early 
to business, and unless there were some 
social function, they went early to bed. 
When I came to Wisset’s gate, the house w r as 
standing out clear in the moonlight, and 
there was neither sign of life nor motion. 
For a minute or two I watched, and then 
began to question whether two nights ago I 
had not been dreaming dreams. I looked 
round the quiet and prosaic surroundings of 
trim villas, neatly kept gardens, and com¬ 
fortable middle-class life. In the house 
opposite, the last light went out; it was now 
eleven o’clock, and I turned from the gate 
on which I had been leaning, to go home, 


when I gave one parting look at the 
mysterious window, and before my eye, as I 
stood there on the street in full possession 
of my senses and with the clear moonlight 
falling on the house, I saw the blind, after 
what seerr/id a brief struggle, go up, and at 
the window in the place where he used to sit, 
and looking up the Drive, was, so far as I 
could judge, Jeremiah Wisset himself—not 
as he used to sit there, confused and dull, 
but as he lay in bed before he died—white 
and wasted, longing and waiting for someone. 
None of us have occupied much time in 
describing what we have felt in giving 
these experiences—we have kept ourselves 
to what has happened outside of us; but 
I frankly acknowledge that I gripped the 
gate-post and was glad of its support. I 
did not think of going into the house, and, 
indeed, at that moment I would not have 
entered it for a million sterling. My impulse, 
even though I was outside aud safe from any 
power within that house, was to bolt; but 
the fascination of the window made me look 
again, and this time my fear seemed to pass 
into pity, for the face was so troubled and 
appealing. Then suddenly it disappeared, as 
a person turns from a window to some duty 
in the room, and I was certain that that 
duty was the quest for what had been lost. 
The blind came down again, the house was 
as before, and I went home with a deepened 
sense of mystery. 

“ Next morning I sent for the keys of the 
house, under some excuse of looking through 
it to see whether it would suit a patient, and 
I determined to ransack it from basement to 
attic. One has read of the creepy feeling 
with which people have gone into a haunted 
house, and one associates anything super¬ 
natural with old castles and wainscoted walls, 
and secret doors, and such-like dramatic 
machinery. Nothing could be further 
removed from the conventional haunted 
house than No. 27. Albert Drive. It was 
a middle-class, semi-detached villa, renting 
at about £80 a year, and containing, as 
advertisements said, three entertaining- 
rooms, seven bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, 
and necessary kitchen accommodation. It 
steadied my nerves to run over the house 
agent’s description as I stood on the door¬ 
step and opened the front door. The 
interior was, of course, cheerless and dirty, 
as empty houses are apt to be, and one’s 
footsteps echoed on the uncarpeted floors. 
But the light was shining everywhere, and 
there was nothing about such a house to 
suggest mystery. Amongst some ingenious 
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Christmas literature, I had read of thieves 
taking possession of an empty house, and 
then getting up ghost scenes to frighten 
away intending tenants, and it occurred to 
me that it was within the bounds of 
possibility that this had been done in 
Wisset’s house. If so, the gang would be 
living in the cellars, which were reached 
by a steep, almost ladder, stair. I brought 
a serviceable stick with me, but I almost 
wished that I had added an operating- 
knife as I went into the semi-darkness of 
the cellars. There were three—coal-cellar, 
washing-house, and a box-room, together 
with the wine-cellar—but they were all 
empty. There was no sign of any squatters. 
I came upstairs and locked the door of the 
cellar stairs, and went through the rooms ou 
the ground floor, including the kitchen, and 
made no discovery. Next I made a survey 
of the second or highest floor, and found 
nothing there to remark, and I came to what 
I may call Wisset’s own ground on the first 
floor. I looked into two rooms which had no 
association with him, and then I entered the 
room where he had died. Standing there, I 
had what I may describe as a vivid sense of 
the man who was in my thoughts. I do not 
mean that I saw or felt or heard anything, 
but only that I seemed to be in his environ¬ 
ment. I was uncomfortable, and left the 
room, passing through the little dressing- 
room into his sitting - room. As I went 
over to the window, that window at which 
the things had happened, perhaps it was in¬ 
evitable, and did not mean anything, that 
my sense of Wisset deepened. When I laid 
hold of the window-cord, as usual the blind 
wouldn’t move; and when I seized it by 
tile lath and shook it in order to make it 
start, my hand trembled—which was perhaps 
excusable—and I could not help looking 
over my shoulder. The blind went up at 
last, and I looked round the room where I 
was convinced the secret, if there were any 
secret, must be found. The sense of some¬ 
thing was strong upon me, and I was tempted 
at one moment to clear out; but it was too 
absurd to be afraid, in the first-floor sitting- 
room of a middle-class house at nine o’clock 
on an April morning. If it had been 10.45 
at night inside that room, it would have been 
another matter. I began to argue the case 
out along this line—that Wisset was devoted, 
although he would not acknowledge it, to 
his nephew ; that in a fit of disappointment 
he had left his money past his nephew to 
those dirty Afghans; that he had repented 
jt and, its I guessed, had corrected that will ; 


that he could not tell us where the paper 
was; and that now, if I could depend upon 
what I saw, he returned about the hour of 
his death to keep his vigil. And then I 
argued further that when he turned from 
the window with that pathetic look, it was 
to get that paper; and if so, it was in the 
room. 

“ I had an hour to spare before patients 
came, and I resolved to do what I could 
with that room. I hung my coat at the 
back of a door where Wisset used to keep 
an old jacket, and looked round the room. 
Really there did not seem a hole where 
anyone could hide even a slender paper. 
There was a stone mantelpiece, but there 
was no crack between it and the wall. 
There were, of course, no shutters—the 
house was too recent for that—behind which 
anything could be hid ; the hearthstone had 
not been moved, and it was certain nothing 
would be hidden up the chimney, because 
any paper would have been burned. There 
only remained the skirting-boards aud the 
floor, and now I noticed something about the 
floor which struck me and seemed to give a 
clue. The floor had been covered with brown 
paper laid beneath the carpet, and this paper 
had not been removed, although here and 
there it had slipped from its place aud was 
ruffled. In one corner, however, it was all 
gone and the floor was bare ; it seemed also 
as if the dust had been brushed away. Three 
boards’ breadth was clear and clean. I knelt 
down and examined the wood, and I found 
that instead of a nail holding down one 
board, a screw-nail had been put in. When 
I looked closely at it, I saw that it was 
scratched, and evidently had been frequently 
removed. 

“ What I am going to say now I could 
not prove to you even if you were kneeling 
with me over that board, and I do not know 
that I am sure of it myself; but there were 
signs to my mind as if someone who had no 
screwdriver, and could do nothing with the 
nail, had been trying to raise it with his 
fingers. But it would be quite open to 
say that the scratches had been caused by 
the frequent lifting of the board; and I 
cannot press that point, but I have my 
imagination. As I became in youth the 
proud possessor of one of those marvellous 
knives which fit you for every emergency, and, 
indeed, would enable you to live on a desert 
island—which I have been careful to carry 
ever since, as a link of the days of long 
ago—I had no difficulty in drawing the 
screw-nail. It was then possible to raise the 
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hoard a few inches and to insert my hand. 
At lirst I found nothing; but when I 
stretched a little further, I came on a packet, 
and I must say I drew it out with consider¬ 
able satisfaction and expectation. It was 
wrapped in brown paper and tied with tape, 
and I ask the hearty admiration of this 
company when I tell you that I mastered 
my curiosity, which was certainly auite as 
keen as any woman’s ever could be, and 
resolved to keep the packet intact and to 
hand it over to be opened by the lawyer. 
What I may have prescribed for my patients 
that morning, and what I may have said to 
them about their illnesses, I do not care to 
inquire ; but I grudged every moment till I 
was able to place the papers in the hand of 
Jeremiah’s lawyer and ask him to examine 
them. It was a disappointment to find that 
they consisted of about five thousand pounds’ 
worth of American railway bonds, which, for 
some reason we could not guess, Wisset had 
hidden away in this place; for this would 
only mean so much more money for the 
officials and the faddists, and would bring 
no inheritance to Stokes and—I was also 
convinced — no relief to Wisset’s troubled 
soul. I was explaining what I had hoped, 
when the lawyer cried : * Hallo ! here is a 
letter in one of the bonds ! ’ and I should like 
to have taken my pulse when he opened the 
envelope, took out a sheet of notepaper, and 
read :— 

“ ‘ I, Jeremiah Wisset, being in full 
possession of my senses, but believing that I 


STILL THERE 

t^TILL there is strength. 

Still life holds a golden prize. 
Still the old lure 

Endures, of the lips and eyes. 

Still the sea calls, 

And still (though fate holds me) 
Adventures rise. 

And, laughing, go to the sea. 


may not live long, do hereby revoke and 
declare of non-effect that portion of my will 
which donates the residue of my estates, 
after the payment of certain legacies, to the 
Society for the Restoration of the Ten 
Tribes (namely, the Afghans) to the Holy 
Land, and I do now bequeath all of which 
I may be possessed at tne hour of death, 
after the payment of the said legacies, to my 
nephew, Captain Stokes, because I have 
always loved him, and because he has done 
so well in Egypt.— Jeremiah Wisset.’ 

“ ‘ He might have used me,’ said the 
lawyer, with a slight asperity in his tone, 
‘ instead of trying to do this himself; but 
I fancy he hated the idea of giving in and 
coming round to my view of things, for 1 
had said what I thought about the Afghans. 
Stand in the courts ? Oh, yes. It is per¬ 
fectly clear what he intended, and he only 
intended what was just, and in such circum¬ 
stances an English judge always decides 
what is equitable. It is a mercy the Afghan 
people have not yet received a single penny 
from the estate, and I don’t think they will 
need to appoint any more secretaries. Wisset 
has behaved like a trump, after all, and I 
don’t see why Kinnish and I should not 
write to-day and let Captain Stokes know 
what his uncle thought of him and what 
he lias done for him.’ But for reasons 
which I leave to your imagination I did not 
say a word to the lawyer about the face at 
the window ; I only mentioned my casual 
observation of a screw-nail.” 


IS STRENGTH. 

In the far ports 

The good ships ride to-day. 
On the long reefs 

The green seas break in spray. 

The palms, and the seat 

The chapel hell, and the night! 
Still life holds its prize, 

Though I be out of the fight. 

THEODORE ROBERTS, 
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